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AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. 


T*HE author of the far-famed Ptzarro, of Drury 
Lane, has contributed his fhare to the inftruétion 
and entertainment of the inhabitants of Britain. They 
ia return, will naturally feel themfelves defirous of 
snowing fomething concerning an individual to whom 
they tand indebted ; and, it is our intention, to gratify 
0 laudable a curiofity. The merits of KorzeBue 
are great; in fpite of the malignity of. criticifm, he 
pofeffes the power of captivating the imagination and 
impreffing the heart. His charaéters are drawn from 
fe, his fentiments are, on the whole, juft, and the lan- 
guagt which he adopts is level to the meaneft compre- 
henfion. Indeed he is the dramatiff of nature; though 
not faultlefs in his pieces, we are always pleafed with 
ther tendency. ‘Their benevolence and fimplicity 
command our approbation. 
This celebrated author has written his own life, or 
rather a fetch of his literary undertakings. It has been 
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ably tranflated by M:fs Plumptre, and is juft publithed, 
To that work we muft be indebted for materials in the 
prefent account, and our extracts fhall illuftrate the in. 
cidents detailed. The original life is extremely enter. 
taining, being written with uncommon fpirit and ani. 
mation. 

KorTzeBveE was born in the year 1761, at Weimar, 
a pleafing town inthe Upper Circle of Saxony, in Ger. 
many. Lofing his father at an early period, his mother 
took particular care of his education, and left no means 
unemployed which might ferve to bring her fon’s powers 
to maturity. 

Of his mother he fpeaks with great affe€tion, and of 
his tutor Mufeus, he expreffes himfelf with rapturous 
enthufiafm. He feems to be impreffed with the truth of 
an excellent old adage—‘ To God all-fufficient—to pa. 
rents and to teachers no equivalent can be rendered.’ 
The perfon who aéts indeed on this principle, thews 
both his good fenfe and his gratitude. 

KorzeBUE, in his Memoirs, dwells much on little 
things, perfuaded that the fafcinating trifles of early 
childhood ferve to determine the complexion of our fu. 
ture lives. Hear his words on this curious fubje— 
‘‘Come forth then, ye enchanting images of youth, 
though the pitures ye exhibit f{carcely feem to bear 
any refemblance to my prefent felf! Come forth! de- 
lude my fancy, ye beloved fhadows! Afcend ye {weet 
hours of infancy, as a thin vapour from the ocean of the 
paft, and float once more before my eyes!—I ftand 
upon the brink of the ftream of time, and eagerly watch 
the current as it bears my flower along upon its furface. 
Even now I beheld it glittering upon the back ofa 
wave, for the laft time ere it be plunged into the depth 
below, and loft for ever to my fight.” 

From his earlieft infancy he was fond of reading; 
novels and plays were the food he ravenoufly devoured. 
Don Quixote and Robinfon Crufoe -were the principal 
favourites; ipeaking gf the former of thefe works, 
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with reference to the knight and his fquire, he ex- 


‘caims—‘* Ye are excellent companions,and moft gladly 


did I receive you as my intimates, till the wonderful 
adventurous Robinfon Crufoe thruft you out. With 
irrefiftible force did he, as a magnet, attraét me toward 
him, as he attraéts every other boy. To him I clung 
ato the choiceft treafure of my foul, and with him, un- 
der my arm, have frequently flown along the Redway, 
ait was called, to the threfhold of the ftable, there, un- 
diturbed by the noife of my play-fellows, to accompany 
him in his goat-huntings! The hour for the evening 
beaver ftruck, but I heard it not; the fun fet, yet L 
read on, till my eyes were weary with endeavouring in 
vain to read longer. O how anxioufly did I then with 
that fortune might one day throw me on a defert 
iland! How delicious did I find in idea the bread 
baked in the earth after Robinfon’s fathion, and the 
goat’s flefh dreffed in pots of my own making |” 

His love of poetry alfo was exceffive, and his poetical 
infpiration foon fhewed itfelf. ‘* Well do I remember,” 
fays Kotzebue, ** my firft attempt at writing poetry. 
1 was fcarcely fix years old, and ufed to keep my ma- 
nufcript behind the looking glafs with the rod. The 
poem was to be a defcription of rural fcenery, and the 
images were ranfacked from all the poets with which [ 
was then acquainted. J well remember the two fol- 
lowing lines, fince they particularly delighted me, be- 
caufe they ikipped fo prettily : 


The lark, afcending, fings; 
The theep fkip upon the mountains ! 


I was not at all aware, however, that they were dac- 
tyls, and indeed they were the only lines of that mea- 
fure in the whole poem. For many days together did 
1 puzzle my brains to make all the other lines dance with 
equal agility, but in vain. ‘The remainder of the poem 
was compoted of heavy fpondees, which I could not 
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alter, neither could [ comprehend how it was poffible to 
make verfes, either to creep on at a foot’s pace, or pal. 
lop at pleafure.”’ 

This poetical flight was quickly fucceeded by an at. 
tempt to dramatize, for in the next paragraph he fays; 
“Soon after I ventured on a firft effay at dramatic 
writing. The fable of the Milk Maid, and the two 
huntfmen, had accidentally fallen intomy hands, the fa. 
vourite little opera on that ftory was not then in ex. 
iftence, or at leaft was unknown to me. On this fub. 
ject I wrote a comedy, which filled a whole oftavo 
page ! I was indeed fenfible, that to bear any refem. 
blance to a real comedy, it ought to have been immea. 
fureably longer ;—But where was I to learn the art of 
{pinning my thread to a proper length ?” 

The next incident is truly ludicrous, but Kotzebue 
relates it with an unaffeéted fimplicity. Poets are un. 
accountable beings—lo! a ftriking inftance of it—*M 
paffion for poetry foon produced its x/ual effe&, of ren. 
dering my Infant heart extremely fufceptible of tender 
impreffions. My affections were now ardently fixed 
upon a very amiable young woman, even then grown 
up, and who afterwards became my aunt! On my 
Seventh birth-day, the 30th of March 1768, I wrotea 
very paffionate letter, addreffed to this lady, upon the 
blank leaf of a drawing-book. I made her many ten- 
der reproaches for her cruelty in preferring the uncle 
to the nephew, vowed an unalterable fidelity to her, and 
concluded with requefting permiflion as the greateft of 
all favours—to ki/s her little delicate white hand!” 

But we muft haften to record circumftances by which 
the mind of Kotzebue was highly gratified. Theatri- 
cal entertainments had long attraéted his notice, they 
were the conftant fubjeé& of meditation: the period 
now arrived when he was deftined to be the fpedtator 
of fcenes in which his foul was for a time abforbed. His 
own words are too remarkable not to be tranfcribed; 
for the length of the quotation we make no apology: 
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“] come now to that period of my life when, from the 
circumftances into which I was accidentally thrown, my fu- 
ture deitiny was irrevocably decided, and [ was doomed to 
experience all the pains and pleafures that inevita y attend 
the dramatic writer. The deceafed player, Abbott, came with 
his trolling company to Weimar, and fitted up the riding- 
houfe as a theatre. Never within my memory had Weimar 
been vifited by any players, and my curiofity was excited be- 
yond all bounds. It will eafily be imagined, then, what 
tranfports I felt when Mufzeus, the admirable Mufzus, who 
had always honoured me with his particular notice, and who 
at that time was Governor of the Pages, came one evening, 
and requefted my mother to let me accompany him to the 
lay. 

“ With a facred awe did I enter the theatre, an awe the 
Caftle Church was never capable of infpiring. The number 
of lights, the crowd aflembled, the guards, the myfterious cur- 
tain, altogether raifed my expeétation to an unexampled 
pitch, The play was Klopttock’s Death of 4dam. Mufzeus 
let me ftand upon the bench before him, that I might fee over 
the heads of the other fpectators. The curtain drew up: I 
was all eyes, all ears. Not a word, a look, or an attitude, 
efcaped me. I was impatient if any one of the audience 
coughed or blew his nofe. I abfolutely ftamped with my foot 
upon the bench if a troublefome neighbour began to talk to 
Mufeus, who was too complaifant not to anfwer him. No! 
alive as my heart has always been to powerful impreffions, 
never did I experience any thing equal to the prefent. 

“T came home almoft ftunned with delight. Iwas afked, 
how I liked the play ? Ah, my God! /iked /—What a feeble 
word to defcribe my feelings! I wanted fome rew mode of 
expreffion coined on purpofe to reprefent them: none of the 
old ones were fufficiently forcible. Fain would I have painted 
in the moft vivid colours all I had feen, in hopes to make 
others feel it as I did, but I was only convinced of the im- 
potence of words to accomplifh my aim. I neither knew 
where to begin nor to end. I would have afked no greater 
blefling of fate, than to grant that I might be prefent every 
night at {uch a performance. Robinfon Crufoe’s ifland was 
no longer an objeét of defire to me, for on that defert {pot 
there could be no theatre, It was totally incomprehenfible to 
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my mind how people could talk of the play with fo much 
compofure, and go on calmly and quietly with their avoca- 
tions as ufufal. According to my ideas, they ought all to 
have run about the ftreets, like the citizens of Abdera, crying, 
« Oh thou ruler over gods and men! Mighty, mighty Ansott!” 
Did any one afk my mother whether fhe intended to go that 
evesing to the theatre, and fhe anfwered in the negative, that 
fhe was engaged to take a walk, or fomething of the like kind, 
“ My God!’ I thought within myfelf, ‘ how is it poffible 
that thofe who can do as they pleafe, fhould prefer a walk to 
the play !” 

‘¢ Inexpreffible, therefore, were my tranfports, when not 
long after, a regular theatre was inftituted at Weimar, under 
the patronage of the Duchefs Amelia, that favourite of the 
mufes. The company was undoubtedly one of the beftat 
that time in Germany, fince the family of Sciler, Brandes, 
Bock, and the immortal Eckhof, were the principal per 
formers. 

“ Eckhof! thou great and good man, I blefs thy. athes! 
Thou didit affift to form my heart and underftanding, to 
awaken many a noble feeling in my bofom, and by thy won- 
derful performances, to enrich my reafon and fancy with ideas 
and conceptions that could only have been infpired through 
fuch-a medium, Often when I have feen thee pafs hy our 
houfe in a morning to rehearfal, dreffed in a plain coat andan 
uncombed periwig, with a ftooping unaffuming gait, how have 
I been aftonithed at refleéting that this was the fame man 
who, in the evening when he walked the ftage as a king or 
general, feemed born to command! Thy repretentations of the 
human charaéter, at thofe moments, were to me a fchool of 
wifdom, while by thy conduét of the ftage thou didft inftrué 
me how to feparate real merit from external oftentation. 

* As Richard the Third, Duke Michael, Odoardo, and Fa- 
ther Rode, Eckhof was unrivalled. Plays were performed 
three nights in the week, and my obtaining permiiiion to be 
prefent at them depended partly on my general good behaviour, 
paitly on my particular diligence in my ftudies. A French 
governefs was in thofe days chief arbitrefs of the fupreme blifs 
of my life. With het I ufed to read and tranflate Madame 
de Beaumont’s works, and every day had a teftimonial home 
with me, confifting cither of bon, mediocre, or the dreadful 
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word mal. If the Jatter, adieu to all thoughts of the play for 
that evening, as my mother was never acceflible to intreaties. 
How often, therefore, when Madame Louvel’s pen was dip- 
ped into the ink to write the fatal word ma/, have I taken her 
beautiful white hand, kiffed it, and bathed it with my tears, 
till I could prevail on her to moderate the feverity of my fen- 
tence at leaft into a mediocre / 

“ My paffion for the ftage increafed every day. As the 
theatre was entirely fupported by the court, there was no 
paying for admiffion, but a limited number of tickets were re- 
gularly given out. Thus, on feftival days, when a new piece 
or fome grand pantomime ballet was to be performed, and the 
concourfe of company who withed to be prefent was confe- 
quently unufually great, it often happened that foinfignificant 
aperfonage as myfelf could not procurea ticket. But as my 
curiofity was on fuch occafions more ftrongly excited than 
ever, T was obliged to have recourfe to ftratagem for its grati- 
fication, Every avenue leading to the theatre, every corner of 
the houfe, was as well known to me as the infide of my coat- 
pocket, even the paffages under the ftage were as familiar to 
me, as to the man that lighted the lamps. When I was hard 
prefled for admittance, therefore, I ufed to fiand at the en- 
trance allotted to the peiformers, and flip in dexteroufly be- 
hind the guards. Then, to efcape purfuit, I crept inftantly 
under the ftage, whence a little door led into the orcheftra. 
Through this I got behind the great drum, which being fome- 
what elevated, completely concealed my little perfon, and 
here I could fee the performance very commodioufly. 

“ Would to heaven I had always fhewn equal addrefs with 
refpe to the great drama of the world! That I had never en- 
gaged in contefts with malice and envy, which ftand as guards 
every where, but had only ftolen in behind them, nor ventur- 
ing upon the ftage myfelf, but remaining underneath it, or at 
leaft in the orcheftra, concealed by the great drum. Happy the 
timmers of the lamps, who are never clapped or hiffed, and 
who perhaps at home, as they reprefent a contented family- 
feene, can exclaim with Greffet : 


Une éternité de glorie, 
Vaut-elle un jour de bonheur ? 
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“‘ J may venture to affert, that among all the frequenters of 
the theatre, old or young, I was always the moft attentive. I 
need only adduce in proof of my attention, that I could repeat 
_ the whole of Leffing’s Emilia Galotti by heart, without ever 
haying feen the book. It muft however be obferved, and it 
is much to the honour of the tafte then prevalent in Weimar, 
formed under the influence of an amiable and difcerning prin- 
cefs, that Emilia Galotti was performed very frequently, and 
always to full houfes. The part of Odoardo was played by 
Eckhof, and was undoubtedly his firft character... Madame 
Mecour as Emilia, Bock’‘as the Prince, his wife as Claudia, 
and above all, Madame Scileras Orfina, united to do juftice to 
this chef-d’ceuvre of dramatic poetry. The Grateful Son, by 
Engel, was alfoin my opinion wonderfully impreflive, and my 
reigning favourite next to Emilia Galotti. I foon perfuaded 
my young companions to engage with me in performing both 
thefe pieces at our hours of play, and I alternately undertook 
every chara¢ter. 

‘© Nothing could equal the veneration with which I at that 
time regarded any adtor, how moderate foever might be his 
profeffional talents. Could I but throw myfelf in the way 
of one off the ftage, fo as to hear him fpeak, I was tranfported 
in no flight degree, but if 1 could contrive only to fpeak a 
fingle word to him myfelf, my ecftafy exceeded all bounds, 
and 1 thought myfelf honoured beyond the common lot of 
mortals. Well do I remember how I ufed to go every Sunday 
toa perfon of the name of Henfel, to learn what plays were to 
be performed in the enfuing week, for at that time play-bills 
were not given out as at prefent. At home I made all things 
fubfervient to my theatrical mania. It was not enough for me 
to perform a paftoral drama occafionally on a bisrth-day, every 
new piece that fell in my way muft inttantly be murdered by 
myfelf and my corps. At length I obtained poffeflion of 
Gerftenberg’s Ugolino, an excellent drama, and well deferving 
of a much higher reputation than it has hitherto obtained. I 
regarded it as an ineftimable treafure, fince, as containing but 
few charaéters, I thought it admirably adapted to our private 
performances. It never once occurred to me, that though the 
characters were few in number, every one, to have juftice done 
it, required an adtor at the very head of his profeflion. I un- 
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dertook the part of Anfelmo, and perorated it with all the fire 
of my ardent imagination. 

“I mentioned above, the grand pantomimical ballets, 
Thefe were performed in a very fuperb ityle at Weimar. With 
tranfport do I now recal to remembrance the brilliant repre- 
fentation of Idris and Zenida, Orpheus and Euridice, Incle 
and Yarico, the Amazonians, and many others. The latter 
was not the lefs powerfully recommended to me, from the 
hints for it being furnifhed by Mufzus. 

“ Thefe ballets had the fame effeét upon my fenfes, as the 
regular dramas had upon my feelings, and I foon devifed 
means for imitating them alfo. I made myfelfa little thea- 
tre, firft of wax, then of paper, and at length of wood. Thofe 
among my youthful affociates who could paint, were employed 
upon my fcenery, and my mother and aunt were fet to work 
at patching pieces of filk together, to make dreffes for my pup- 
pets. They danced their folo’s, and pas de-deux by means of 
Wires, and the lightning was made by femen lycopodié blown 
through a quill into the candle. Thus was every new ballet 
prefented to the public by Meffis. Koch and Schutz fpeedily 
exhibited upon my private ftage. The tatte for this kind of 
toy foon {pread among the children at Weimar, and no long 
period elapfed before almoit every boy had his Lilliputian 
theatre, while my vanity was nota little flattered by being 
tonftantly applied to for inftruétion in the ufe of the diminu- 
tive machinery. Oh! condemn me not, ye wife, for dwel- 
ling fo long upon thefe childith fports ; the powerful influ- 
ence they had on my future charaéter, is furely a fufficient ex- 
cufe for fuch loquacity.” 


Thefe rapturous gratifications of our dramatift were 
fuddenly terminated by a dreadful fire, which laid the 
theatre of Weimar in afhes. The company of players 
were therefore difmiffed, and retired to Gotha. ‘ O 
how many a fhower of bitter tears,’’ fays Kotzebue, 
“did I fhed at their departure !”” 

While at {chool at Weimar, the ardour of emulation 
glowed in his breaft. Praife elevated him to an unufual 
pitch of exultation. Among his fchool-fellows he was 
dcfirous of diftinguifhing himfelf in no ordinary degree. 

His 
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His pieces, however imperfeét, were written with 
{pirit, and delivered with the fire of genuine oratory. 
At the age of fixtcen years he became a ftudent of 
the great academy at Jena. Here Horace and Terence 
were carefully ftudied, and the French language occu- 
pied much of his attention. Nor did he forget to fre- 
quent a private theatre, where he often aéted plays 
with peculiar animation. Poetry alfo he ftill cultivated 
with unremitting induftry. Upon the marriage of his 
fitter he accompanied her to Dusfburg upon the Rhine; 
nor did he return for fome time to Jena. When he 
came back, he applied to the ftudy of the law. This 
place, however, he left for Weimar, in his eighteenth 
year, where he continued his attention to the law, and 
having been examined, was admitted as an advocate. 
“‘ Here,” he fays, “ while I was waiting for clients, I 
continued to be myfelf a zealous client of the mufes.” 
In 1781 he went to Peterfburgh, being appointed to 
an office under the Ruffian government. his fitua- 
tion did not oblige him to defert the mufes ; his love 
for them was not to be thus rudely extinguifhed. Herea 
bookfeller perfuaded him to write Fables for Young 
Princes—four fheets of them were thrown off on the 
fineft vellum paper, with a copper plate to each, when 
the author made a difcovery that they did not rife above 
mediocrity ! Accordingly he made the bookfeller a 
compenfation, and configned the work to oblivion, On 
this procedure he exclaims—‘* Oh ye! who have fo 
often and fo bitterly reproached me with vanity, now 
behold I give you the lie. The re-purchafe of my Fa- 
bles coft me many hundred roubles; but my felf-love 
never breathed a fingle figh over their deftruétion.” 
Soon after he was appointed Prefident of the High 
College of Juftice at Revel, a place, the vicinity of 
which abounds with forefts and moraffes. Alluding 
to the treatment he has fince received by a confpiracy 
againft his fame and reputation, he breaks forth into 
the following eloquent apoftrophe— 
“ Ye 
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“ Ye worthy ! ye excellent people among whom J 
then lived! In your circle 1 learned that mortal man 
may be far happier in fuch a fpot, though furrounded 
by the growling of bears and the howling of wolves, 
than in the midft of polithed fociety, environed by the 
honied tongues of hypocrites and flatterers. Your. fo- 
refts were inhabited by beafts of prey, but calumny 
dweit not in their dens; frogs and toads croaked in 
your moraffes, but envy had not reared her altar in the 
midft of them. The lime-trees indeed, affumed not 
their lovely verdure, till the fpring was far advanced, 
and the rofes were even more tardy in unfolding their 
{weets, but innocence and joy were perennial plants in 
your gardens.. The foil was fparing of its fruits, but 
benevolence needs not abundance! A grofchen* isa 
rich prefent, when moiftened with the tear of {ympathy, 
and a Louis d’or has no value without it. O fleeting 
time! fcatter if thou wilt the reft of thefe pages to the 
winds of heaven, only Jet this one—this on which [ 
now infcribe the beloved names of Frederick and So- 
phia Helena Rofe—let this one remain untouched ! for 
thou wouldft fnatch it from the altar of virtue and affec- 
tion, on which 1 place it as an offering of gratitude.” 

In 1787 our author fuffered a fevere fit of illnefs, 
which was likely to fettle in a confirmed melancholy. 
The Pyrmont waters contributed to his reftoration, 

During the year 1790 he loft a beloved wife, by which 
cataftrophe he was almoft diftraéted. To alleviate his 
diftrefs, he inftantly quitted the place where fhe died, 
and fled to Paris. Of this melancholy circumftance, 
and of his journey, he has publithed an affecting nar- 
rative, entitled My Flight to Paris. This piece is 
tranflated by Mifs Plumptre, and added to his life. It 
isa beautiful compofition, and cannot be read without 


* A fmall coin, worth two-pence in Englifh monty.— 
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exciting the tendereft emotions of fympathy. The Pre- 
face to this work is of fo original a caft, and reflects fo 
much honour on the feelings of its celebrated author, 
that we cannot refrain from introducing it to our rea- 
ders. It will ferve to illuftrate the character o the 
renowned KoTzEBUE, more than any thing which we 
ourfelves can put to paper on the fubjeét. 


“ Deareft Reader, 

* T do not pretend to confider this. little work as likely to 
be ufeful, perhaps it may not be even entertaining. I white. 
it to footh the anguifh of my foul—I write it in the moft 
wretched moments of my life. The lofs of a wife whom I 
loved inexpreffibly, drove me forth into the wide world. I 
fled the place where my repofe was buried for ever—whience 
angels had claimed a fiiter’s prefence among themfelves, Ah! 
the place. could fly, but the image of my Frederica followed 
me every where, and only in death, when I fthall prefs the 
original again to my bofom, will it forfake me. 

“Tis become a matter of indifpenfible neceffity to my 
heart to be always talking or writing of her. The hope of 
allaying my anguifh has placed the pen in my hand-but the 
form of my beloved wife hovers over the paper; I know not 
what I fhall write, yet I fee plainly it will be only of her. 

“ Ye, who have hearts capabie of fympathy !—Ye, who 
have fumetimes dropped a tear at the reprefentation of my 
dramas! if ever I acquired merit in your eyes, reward it by 
weeping with me for my beloved Frederica !—Or at leatt 
{pare your cenfures if you take this book into your hands, and 
perhaps do not find in it what you feck. ‘Indulge me with 
writing of her!—fpurn me’ not if even the remoteft objedt fill 
brings me infenfibly to her!—Heaven preferve ye all from ex- 
periencing a like affliction! yet if ever a fimilar fate fhould 
be yours, ye fhal] not intreat my compafiion in vain. 

“ Every hufband who at this moment ftill poffefies his bee 
loved wife, who can ftill clafp her affectionately to his bofom, 
when he reads this and thanks God for the blefling yet {pared 
him, I afk not tears of him—yet even he may turely pity me! 
—But ye, whom a fimilarity of fate draws nearer to me! ye 
who have loft a hufband or a wife, who are not yet forgotten, 
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let us weep together! we are brethren! To fuch I make no 
excufe for writing a book folely for myfelf and a few friends, a 
book to relieve a wounded heart. 

“Twill at fome time erect the faireft monument I can to 
my Frederica, but not here !—At prefent I am unequal to the 
tak. When my mind is fomewhat more compofed, I will 
write the hiftory of our love and of our marriage. What a 
moment will it be for fucha heart as her’s when I draw afide 
the veil that modefly threw over all her virtues—Oh, fhe was 
fotruly, fo inexprefitbly good, not from cold redfoning and 
principle, but from the overflowings of a warm and affection- 
ate heart! Her feelings were always noble, for there was not 
aplace in her bofom that could harbour an ignoble thought. 
Her heart and hand were ever open to the relief of diftrefs, 
the gave freely, and always as one human being fhould give 
to another, as though it had been to a brother or a fifter. 

“Itwas only laft {pring that on the firft of April I in- 
dulged myfelf in a joke, which ended in ftill farther proving 


. her benevolence. I wrote her an ill-fpelt, illiterate letter, as 


from a poor widow living in a remote part of the town, with 
two half-naked children, and no bed tolie on, and who, hav- 
ing heard of her goodnefs, implored her affiftance. The day 
was cold and windy, yet my Frederica ordered the carriage to 
be got ready immediately, and looking out fome clothes and 
linen, fet off for the place. [had run thither before ;—I faw 
the carriage coming, but as it drew up to a houfe in the fu- 
burbs, I began to be afraid my trick was difcovered. Ohno! 
the only ftopped to buy fom® roils for the hungry children, 
and with thefe, her bundle of linen, and two roubles in her 
hand, fhe proceeded to the houfe pointed out, where I met 
her. She was lefs angry at my boyifh levity, than concerned 
that the was difappointed at duing a good aétion. Yet in the 
tyes of God it was performed !—Oh never will the firft of 
April return without bringing tears into my eyes!—And this 
was only one inftance out of ten thoufand!—Such a wife I 
have poffeffed !. fuch a wife I have loft! 

“ You, my cherifhed friends and acquaintance ! You, to 
whom I have been able to write nothing but my wife is dead ! 
You will receive this book with candour and kindnefs, fince 
it will tell you what, and where I have been, ever fince fate, 
while it {pared my life, robbed me of all that made life. va- 

Vor. ix Ff luable ! 
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luable !—Alas! I once thought that I had loft my’ greatett 
treafure when I loft my health !—Oh how was I mittaken! 
Even in the horrible winter of 1788, when I laboured under 
fuch fevere bodily fuffering, ftill with my Frederica by my 
fide I tafted the foothing confolation of domeftic joy, not to 
be purchafed by wealth or honours. .For my fake the re- 
nounced all company, all diverfions, and confidered it as no 
facrifice to confine herfelf entirely to my fick chamber. If 
then I was but for a few minutes free from anguifh, how fe. 
rene was my foul! how deeply did I feel that all other hap. 
pinefs is poor and weak when compared with wedded happi- 
nefs! One Kifs from my wife, one preffure of her hand, made 
even my moft naufeous medicines {weet. 

‘* Thus was fhe my fole fupport, when I was loft to every 
thing elfe, and now I could again have enjoyed life with her 
as formerly, now fhe is no more !—But fhe was perhaps only 
a protecting angel fent to fave me=-her errand is accomplifh- 
ed, and the is returned to her bleft abode—yet the {till hovers 
invifibly over me!—we fhall one day be re-united !—Oh 
{weet felf-flattery, forfake me not! in this hope alone can I 
find a balfam for my wounds. 

‘¢ I know not by what name to call thefe effufions of my 
heart. This fhould be a preface—but what refemblance does 
it bear to a preface? No matter! it {peaks of Frederica and 
my bofom is relieved ! 

‘“‘ Tt was my defign to ftate to thee, compaffionate reader, 
what thou wert to expect inthis book. ’Tisa tour to Paris, 
yet has it no refemblance to the common mafs of tours, fince 
I faw nothing but my loft wife!—fhe followed me every 
where !—fhe then muft be almoft my fole theme ! 

“© Yes, I was for awhile an inhabirant of Paris, but of Pa- 
ris I knew very little. The principal occurrences during my 
ftay there, I have noted down inthe form ofa journal. This 
employment has foothed my wounded mind, it has enabled 
me to fhed tears, when my foul wanted fuch relief. When 
I thought that beneficent fource exhaufted, I fat down to 
write, and it flowed again. My object is attained! my de- 
{pair has fubfided into a calm and gentle forrow ! 

‘© AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. 
Paris, : 
Jem. 1, 1791. 
From 
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From this period KoTZEBUE was for fome time un- 
fettled in his place of abode, but not unoccupied in his 
favourite engagements. 

After quitting the Emprefs of Ruffia’s fervice, he was 
Direétor of the Imperial Theatre at Vienna. This 
province, however, he a few months ago refigned, and 
now lives at Jena, a town in the Circle of Saxony. 

His pieces have been numerous, and moft of them 
well'received. They have been tranflated into various 
languages, and here in England they have been aéted 
with a few alterations, and honoured by the moft flat- 
tering tokens of approbation. 


LIST OF KOTZEBUE’S PLAYs. 


1, Count Benyowski, or the Confpiracy of Kamts- 
chatka, a Tragi-comedy. Five Acts. 

2. The Virgin of the Sun. Five Aéts. 

3» The Spaniards in Pecu, or the Death of Rolla. 
Five Aéts. This-is a kind of fequel to the Virgin of 
the Sun, and altered, conftitutes the Pizarno of 
Drury Lane. 

. Mifanthropy and Repentance. Five Aéts. 
The Natural Son. Five Aéts. 
The Reconeiliation, a Comedy. Five Aéts. 
. The Force of Calumny. Five Aéts. 
. The Happy Family. Five Aéts. 

9. The Corficans. Five Aéts. 

10. Count of Burgundy. Four Aéts.- 

11. Adelaide of Wulfingen. Four Ads, 

12. Falfe Pride a Comecy. Four Aéts. 

13. The Peevifh Man, a Comedy. Four Aéts. 

14. The Negro Slaves. Three Aéts. 

15. The Eaft Indian, aComedy. Three Aéts. 

16. Poverty and Magnanimity. Three Aéts. 

17- Self Immolation; or the Sacrifice of Love 
Three Aéts. 

38. La Peroufe,a Drama. Two A&s. 

Ffa 19. Noble 
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19. Noble Lie, a Comedy. One A&. 
20, The Widow and Horfe, a Comedy. One 
A&. 


KorzesveE has publifhed, in Six Volumes, a Col. 
Jeétion of mifcellancous pieces, with this fingular title, 
The Youngeft Offspring of my Fancy. This is, it feems, 
to be continued; to what length it cannot be afcer. 
tained. Thefe effufions demonftrate the wonderful 
fertility of this great man’s mind. He has been de. 
nominated the German Shakefpeare. Into the merits 
of this title we fhall not ftay to examine. From what 
we have laid before our readers in this Sketch of his 
Life and Writings, it appears that he is a phenomenon, 
exhibiting at once the union of genius and tafte, which 
will always excite and command admiration. He com- 
plains indeed of the effeéts of envy attempting to de- 
ftroy his happinefs and blaft his reputation. This is 
the common lot attendant on a high degree of profpe- 
rity. Providence feems to have determined that atax 
fhould be laid on all kinds of diftinétion ; hereby the 
bad are checked in their career of infamy, and the good 
are taught patience and fortitude—leffons neceffary to 
the formation of their prefent and future felicity. 
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THE REFLECTOR, 
[No. XXXVIII.] 
THE UNIVERSE. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL POEM. 
BY HENRY BAKER, F.R. 5S, 


Thy works, Eternal Power, by whom fhe fings ! 

The Mufe attempts and tunes the founding ftrings, 

To heav’n and thee her adoration raife, 

And form the fong devoted to thy praife. 

UNIVERSE. 

NDOWED with a capacity of tracing out the ex- 

iftence and perfeétions of the Deity in the works 
of creation, we feel 2 pleafure arifing from fo elevated 
a contemplation. Philofophy is occupied in this re- 
fearch, and poetry celebrates her difcoveries in raptu- 
rous firains. Nature is thus delineated in glowing co- 
iours—a paffion for her heauties is generated, and we 
look around’ us with renewed detight and fatisfaétion. 
Hence NEw Ton is revered for his profound inveftiga- 
tions, and THOMSON is admired for having prefented 
to us lively pictures of the creation in all its endlefs va~ 
riety | 

Mr. BAKER was an ingenious and diligent natura- 

lit, born towards the clofe of the lait century, and died 
1174. He married the youngeft daughter of the fa- 
mous Danie] De Foe, who brought him two fons, both 
of whom he furvived. Mr. Baker acquired a for- 
tune by curing ftammering, and by teaching deaf and 
dumb perfons to fpeak. It is, however, to be regretted, 
that his art died with him, for he enjoined his pupils to 
inviolable fecrefy. He was a very ftudious man, and 


° 
+, 


full of curious ipeculations. He diftinguifhed himfelf 
by papers prefented to the Royal Society, from whom 
he received flattering marks of approbation. His poe- 
tical attempts alfo were various, and enjoyed confider- 
able popularity. The poem before us did him much 
Ff 3 credit 
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credit. It paffed through feveral editions, and has been 
admired for its {cientific caft and benevolent tendency. 
Indeed every thing that .came from his pen deferved’ 
attention, and refleéts an honour on his memory. 

The Preface to the poem fufficiently difplays the 
defign for which it was written. The author repro- 
bates that miftaken but fafhionable notion, that all things 
were made for man. ‘ The readieft way,’’ fays he, 
«to check this abfurdity, would be to fketch out a plan 
of the voiverfe, that by obferving the grandeur of the 
whoic, man might be made fenfible of his own littleness 
and infignificance, except in the very place he ftands.” 
He again remarks—* Mean and ridiculous is that idea 
of the Derry which limits his care to man. But how 
muft the foul be filled with amazement, and love, and 
adoration, thacconfiders him as the ¢mpartial Parent of 
the whole univerfe, and equally extending his bene- 
ficence to every one of all his creatures, according tothe 
rank it bears. The primary intent of the Almighty in 
the exiftence of every berg, muft have been to make it 
happy, and the relation in which it ftands to every other 
creature, is only fuch as is moft conducive to the fe. 
licity of the whole. Every individual was made prin. 
cipally for its own fake—the meaneft infect, as well as 
the proudeft monarch. We ai/ are FELLOW CREA- 
TURES.” 

After this explanation of the defign of the poem, we 
fhall prefent the reader with paflages which will thew 
the manner of its execution. ; 

The sun and moon, with their refpe€tive infu- 
ences, are thus beautifully defcribed : 

Along the fkies the sun obliquely rolls, 

Forfakes by turns and vifits both the poles 

Different his track, but conflant his career, 

Divides the times and meafures out the year 

To climes returns, where freezing winter reigns, 

Unbinds the glebe and fruétifies the plains ; 

The crackling ice diffolves, the rivers flow, 

Vines crown the mountain tops, and corn the vales below! 
When 
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When God appoints, the horned moon renews 
Her waning light, and her whole vifage fhews, 
Fulfills her courfe in circles yet unknown, 
And cheers mankind with luftre not her own, 
Pale terror flies before her friendly ray, 

The traveller, benighted, finds his way; 

Her deftin’d rule o’er ocean fhe prefides, 

And pours upon the fhores the lagging tides ! 


Having thus delineated part of the lar fyftem with 
fidelity, he then breaks forth with animation : 





Come forth, O sawn! yon azure round furvey, 

And view thofe lamps which yield eternal day, 

Bring forth thy glaffes—clear thy wondering eyes, } 

Millions beyond the former millions rife, \ 

Look farther—millions more—blaze from remoter + 
fkies ? 

And canft thou think, poor worm! thefe orbs of light, ) 

In frze immenfe—in number infinite, ‘a 

Were made for thee alone, to twinkle to thy fight? J 

Prefumptuous mortal! can thy nerves defcry 

How far from each they ro!l—from thee how high ? 

With all thy boafted knowledge, canft thou fee) 

Their various beauty, order, harmony ? 

If not—then fure they were not made for thee ! J 


The following addrefs to REASON is peculiarly im- 
prefiive : 


Rail facred reason! glorious and divine! 
Bulwark eternal of religion’s fhrine ! 

Truth’s firmeft friend, but fuperftition’s foe ! 

To whom our whole of happinefs we owe ! 
What thou command’ft, O let me ftill obey, 
And joyous follow—where thou lead’ the way ! 


‘Then the Poet proceeds to a delineation of the #/a- 
netaty fyftem, which is too pleafing to be here omitted : 
Obferve how regular the PLANETS run 
in ttated times, their courfes round the sun! 
Different their bulk, their diftance, and career, 
And cide.ent much the compafs of their year, 


Yet 
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Yet all the fame eternal laws obey, 

While God’s unerring finger points their way ! 

Firft MERCURY, amidft full tides of light, 

Rolls next the sun, thro’ his fmall circle bright ; 

All that dwell here mutt be refin’d and pure, 

Bodies like ours fuch ardour can’t endure ; 

Our EARTH would blaze beneath fo fierce a ray, 

And all its marble mountains melt away ! 

Fair venus next fulfills her larger round 

Wich fofter beams and milder glory crown’d; 

Friend to mankind, the glitters from afar, 

Now the bright ev’ning, now the morning ftar ! 

Moye diftant (till our EARTH comes rolling on, 

And forms a wider circle round the fun ; 

With her the Moon, cqmpanion ever dear ! 

Her courfe attending through the fhining year. 

See mars alone runs his appointed race, 

And meafures out exaét the deftin’d {pace ; 

Nor nearer does he wind, nor farther flray, 

But finds the point whence firft he roll’d away } 

More yet remote from day’s all-cheering fource, 

Vait Juprrer performs his conftant courfe ; 

Four friendly moons, with borrow’d luttre rife, 

Beftow their beams benign and light his fkies ! 

Fartheft and laft, fcarce warm’d by Phebus’ ray, 

Through his large orbit saTURN wheels away ; 

How great the change, could we be wafted there ! 

How flow the feafons! and how long the year! 

One moon on us reflects its cheering light, 

There five attendants brighten up the night ; 

Here the blue firmament bedeck’d with ftars, 

There over-head a /ucid arch appears: 

From hence how large, how ftrong the sun’s bright ball, 

But feen from thenee, how languid and how fmall! =" 

When the keen north, with all its fury blows, 

Congeals the floods and forms the fleecy fnows; 

’ Tis heat intenfe, to what can there be known, 

Warmer our poles than is its burning zone. 

Who there inhabit mutt have other powers, 

Juices, and veins, and fenfe, and life, than ours; 

One moment’s cold like theirs weuld pierce the bone, 

Freeze the heart’s blood and turn us all to Gone ! 
Strange 
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Strange and amazing muft the difference be 
*Twixt this dull A/anet and bright Mercury ; 
Yet reafon fays, nor can we doubt at all, 
Millions of beings dwell on either ball ; 

With conftitutions fitted for that fpot, 

Where Providence, all-wife, has fix’d their lor. 
Wond’rous art thou, O Gon, in all thy ways! 
Their eyes to rhee let all thy creatures raife, \ 
Adore thy grandeur and thy goodnefs praife. 
Ye fons of men! with fatisfaction know, 
God’s own right-hand difpenfes all below ; 
Nor good nor evil does by chance befall, 

He reigns fupreme, and HE direéts it all ! 


This ingenious author then proceeds to confider the 
UNIVERSE in its minuter parts. Accordingly the va- 
rious animals, great and f{mall, are defcribed—the BUT- 
TERFLY affords a pleafing fpecimen— 


See, to the fun the BUTTERFLY difplays 
Its glittering wings, and wantons in his rays; 
In life exulting, o’er the meadows flies, 
Sips from each flower, and breathes the vernal fkies, 
Its fplendid plumes in graceful order fhow 
The various glories of the painted bow ; 
Where love direéts, a libertine it roves, 
And courts the fair ones of the verdant groves. 
How glorious now ! chang’d fince yefterday ? 
When on the ground a crawling worm it lay! } 
Where ev’ry foot might tread its foul away. 
Who rais’d it thence, and bid it range the fkies, 
Gave its rich plumage and its brilliant dyes ? 
*Twas Gon: its God and thine O man; and HE 
In this thy fellow creature, let’s thee fee 
The wondrous change which is ordain’d for thee! 
Thou too fhalt leave thy reptile form behind, 
And mount the fkies a pure ethereal mind, 
There range among the ftars all bright and unconfin’d. J 
The examination of the works of nature has been 
thought to be an employ of our future ftate of being. 
To that period the fenfible and pious Poet looks for- 
ward with peculiar pleafure in thefe concluding lines: 
O happy 
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O happy time! when fhaking off this clay, 
The human foul at liberty fhall ftray 

Thro’ all the works of nature! fhall defcry 
Thofe objeé&s which evade the mortal eye! 
No diftance then fhall ftretch beyond its flight, 
No fmallnefs fcape its penetrating fight ; 

But in their real effence thall be fhown 

Worlds unexpior’d—creations yet unknown! 


nner rane 


GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XL.] 
WALLER, THE POET, AND KING JAMES II. 


HERE is a ftory told of Mr. Waller, the poet, 
which does honour to his fincerity. King 
James II. having ordered Mr. Waller to attend him 
one afternoon; when he came the King carried him inte 


his clofet, and afked him how he liked fuch a piéture? 
“« Sir,” faid Mr. Waller, ‘“* My eyes are dim, and [ 


know not whofe it is ;’’ the King anfwered, “ Itis 
the Princefs of Orange.’’ “I think,’’ fays Waller, 
fhe is like the greateft woman in the world;” 
‘* Whom do you call fo?’ fays the King— Queen 
Elizabeth,” replied the other. ‘* I wonder Mr. Wal. 
ler,” fays the King; ‘ that*you fhould fay fo;’’ and ad- 
ded, ‘ fhe owed her greatnefs to her council, which was 
indeed a wife one.” * And, fir,’ fays Mr. Waller, 
‘* did you ever know a fool choole a wile one ?”’ 


, 


PENN. 


Wuen Mr. Penn, the proprietor of Pennfylvania, 
and the moft confiderable man amongft the Quakers, 
went to court to pay his refpeét to Charles Lf. That 
merry monarch, obferving the Quaker not to lower his 
beaver, took off his own hat and ftood uncovered before 
Penn; who faid, “ Prithee, fricnd Charles, put on thy 
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hat: ** No,”’ fays the King, “ Friend Penn, itis ufual 
for only one man to ftand covered here.”’ 


CREDULITY. 


A YOUNG ftudent fhewing the Mufzum at Oxford to 
afet of gentlemen and ladies, amongft other things pro- 
duced a rufty fword; “ this,’’ fays he, “* gentlemen, 
“js the {word with which Balaam was going to kill 
his afs.’” Upon which one of the company replied, 
“that he thought Balaam had no fword, but only 
wifhed for one.’ ‘* You are right,’’ fays the ftudent, 
“and this is the very {word that he wifhed for.’ 


ON A TOMB STONE AT WIGAN, IN LANCA= 
SHIRE. 


WEEP not my friends, 
Nor fhed your tears ; 
I mutt reft here 


Till Chrift appears. 


THE INDUSTRIOUS HUNTSMAN. 


Tue daily occupations of Mr. Elwes’s huntfman, 
were as various and incongruous, and required as quick 
tranfitions of attention as any that can well be imagined. 
“ At four o'clock he milked the cows, then got break- 
faftfor Mr. Elwes and friends, then flipped on a green 
coat, he hurried into the ftable, faddled the horfes, got 
the hounds out of the kennel, and away they went into 
the field. After the fatigues of hunting he refrefhed 
himfelf by rubbing down two or three horfes as quickly 
as he could, then running into the houfe to lay the 
cloth and wait at dinner; then hurrying again into the 
fable to feed the horfes, diverfified with an interlude 
of the cows again to milk, the dogs to feed, and eight 
hunters to litter down for the night.’” Mr. Elwes (the 
Mifer) ufed to call this huntfman an idle dog, who 
wanted to be paid for doing nothing ! 


CHARLES 
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CHARLES THE TWELFTH, 


Wom the Turks, when incenfed by his difobedience 
to the Grand Seignior, called Head of Iron, thewed 
early fymptoms of his headftrong nature, yet in his 
childhood, if his preceptor named but g/ory, any thing 
could be obtained from Charles. He had a great aver- 
fion to learning Latin; but when he was told that the 
Kings of Poland and Denmark underftood it, he began 
to ftudy it in good earneft. 


CHINESE MANDARIN AT PARIS. 


THERE is a ftory told of a Chinefe Mandarin, who 
paid a vifit to a friend at Paris, at the time when Paris 
was the feat of politenefs. His well bred hoft, on the 
firft evening of his arrival, gave him a handfome f{up- 
per, lodged him in the beft bed-chamber, and when he 
wifhed him a good night, amongi{t other civil things, 
faid he hoped the Mandarin would, during his ftay at 
Paris, confider that houfe as Ais own. Early the next 
morning the polite Parifian was awakened by the found 
of loud hammering in the Mandarin’s bed-chamber ; on 
entering the room, he found the Mandarin, and fome 
mafons hard at work, throwing down the walls of his 
houfe. You rafcals, are you mad!” exclaimed the 
Frenchman, to the mafons. ‘* Not at all, my deat 
friend,’’ replied the Chinefe man, foberly, “ I fet the 
poor fellows to work ; this room was too fmall for my 
tafte ; you fee I have loft no time in availing myfelf of 
your goodnefs. Did not you defire me to ufe.this houle 
as if it were my own, during my ftay in Paris ?” 


FRIENDSHIP. 


A friend fhould always like a friend indite, 
Sheak ashe thinks, and as he thinks thould write; 
Searching for faults,as he would beauties find, 
To friendhip true, but not to juffice blind, 
A generous 





nerous 
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A generous friendfhip no cold medium knows, 
Burns witli one Jove, with one refentment glows ; 
One fhould our intere/t, onc our paffions be, 
My friend thould flight the man that injures me.” 
H. MORE. 





DIRECTING POST. 


THERE formerly was a dire€ting poft on the road 
near Haflemere, which perhaps remains there to this 
day, with thefe words written on it, “* The road to no- 
where /’’ certainly more adapted to the capacities of the 
vulgar, than if it had been expreffed—no thoroughfare. 


ON A TOMB-STONE AT HALIFAX, IN YORK- 
SHIRE, 
Short was my life, 
Yet live Lever; 
Death hath his due, 
Yet die I never. 


THE EDUCATION OF A COW. 


A GENTLEMAN riding near his own houfe, in Ire- 
land, {aw a cow’s head and fore feet appear at the top of 
a ditch, through a gap in the hedge by the road’s fide ; 
atthe fame time he heard a voice alternately threat- 
ming and encouraging the cow. The gentleman 
tode up clofer to the fcene of aétion, and he faw a 
boy’s head appear behind the cow. ‘ My good boy,” 
faid he ** that’sa fine cow.”’ “Oh faith! that fheis,’’ 
replied the boy, “ and 1’am feaching her to get Aer owz 
living, pleate your honour.”” The gentieman did not 
precitely underftand the.meaning of the expreflion, and 
had he direétly afked for an explanation, would, pro- 
bably, have died in ignorance ; but the boy, proud of 
bis cow, encouraged an exhibition of her talents; fhe 
was made to jump acrofs the ditch feveral times, and this 
adroitnefs in breaking through fences, was termed 
“getting her own living.’” As foon as a cow’s edu- 
cation is finifhed, fhe may be fent loofe into the world 
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to provide for herfelf, turned ‘to graze in the pooref 
afture, fhe will be able and willing to live upon the 
fat of the land. 


LINES PRINTED ON A BOARD OVER THE CISTERY 
OF WATER IN THE YARD AT THE BELL INy, 
KNARESBOROUGH, YORKSHIRE. 

W ou ever dirtys this waetr hear, 
Muft forfit 6d. in money or bear. 


PHILOSOPHICAL DELIBERATION. 


Tw a cold winter’s evening a philofopher, in com- 
pany with fome gentlemen and ladies, was taking a 
walk, a froft fucceeding a thaw, had rendered it dan. 
gerous walking, and the philofopher, in turning a cor. 
ner, met with a fudden fall in the prefence of the ladies, 
which occafioned a general laugh. The philofopher, 
without the leaft alteration of countenance, kept his 
feat ; and after looking round him with the moft admi- 
rable compofure, expreffively exclaimed with the poet, 
‘¢ Oh world, thy flippery turns !”’ 


RUSTIC AMBITION. 


A COUNTRYMAN, who had long kept a public 
houfe, well known by the name of the Hop Alehoufe, 
which derived its name from being formerly known 
fora dancing houfe, or twopenny hop; on a fudden 
becomes the gentleman, and endeavours to thruft his 
head into polite fociety. His houfe was white-wafhed 
and painted ; his rooms papered and hung with bells, 
and as fociety civilizes and manners refine, he too mut 
foar with the foaring. The idea of an ale-houfe be- 
came abominable; he muft have a fign, and defpifing 
the vulgar phrafeology of the country, muft ftile it the 
‘Hop Inn ; but his painters not being the moft corre 
orthographers in the world, fpelt it the Hop In, fo that 
it became a fentence of invitation to the traveller, lite 
rally {fpeaking, pieafe to Aop iv, gentleman, 
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THE 
WILL 
OF 


GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


In the name of God, Amen. I, George Wathington, 
of Mount Vernon, a citizen of the United States, and 
lately Prefident of the fame, do make, ordain, and de- 
clare this inftrument, which is written with my own 
hand, and every page thereof fubfcribed with my 
name, to be my laft will and teftament, revoking all 
others. 

Imprimis—All my debts, of which there are but 
few, and none of magnitude, are to be punétually and 
fpeedily paid ; and the legacies hereafter bequeathed 
are to be difcharged as foon as circumftances will per- 
mit, and in the manner direéted. 

Item. To my dearly beloved wife, Martha Wafhing- 
ion, I give and bequeath the ufe, profit, and benefit of 
my whole eftate, real and perfonal, for the term of her 
natural life, except fuch parts thereof as are {pecially 
difpofed of hereafter. My improved lot in the town 
of Alexandria, fituated in Pitt and Cameron-ftreets, I 
give to her and her heirs for ever, as 1 alfo do my 
houfehold and kitchen furniture of every fort and 
kind, with the liquors and groceries which may be on 
hand at the time of my deceafe, to be ufed and difpofed 
of as fhe may think proper. 

Item. Upon the deceafe of my wife, it is my will 
and defire that all the flaves which I hold in my own 
right, fhall receive their freedom. To emancipate 
them during her life would, though earneftly withed 
by me, be attended with fuch infeparable difficulties, 
on account of their intermixture by marriages with 
the dower negroes, as to excite the moft paintul fenfa- 


tM tions, if not difagreeable confequences from the latter, 
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while both defcriptions are in the occupancy of the 
fame proprietor ; it not being in my power, under the 
tenure by which the dower negroes are held, to manu- 
mit them. Azd whereas among thofe who will receive 
freedom according to this demife, there may be fome 
who, from old age or bodily infirmities, and others who, 
on account of their infancy, will be unable to fupport 
themfelves, it is my will and defire that all who come 
under the 1ft and 2d defcription, fhall be comfortably 
clothed and fed by my heirs while they live ; and that 
fuch of the latter defcription as have no parents living, 
or if living, are unable or unwilling to provide for 
them, fhall be bound by the Court till they fhall arrive 
at the age of twenty-five years ; and in cafes where no 
record can be produced whereby their ages can be af. 
certained, the judgment of the Court, upon its own view 
of the fubjeét, fhall be adequate and final. The ne- 
groes thus bound are (by their mafters or miftreffes) 
to be taught to read and write, and to be brought up to 
fome ufeful occupation, agreeable to the laws of the faid 
Commonwealth of Virginia, providing for the fupport 
of orphan and other poor children. And I do hereby 
exprefsly forbid the fale, or tranfportation out of the faid 
Commonwealth, of any flave I may die poffeffed of, 
under any pretence whatever. And I do moreover 
moft folemnly and moft pointedly enjoin it upon my er- 
ecutors hereafter named, or the furvivor of them, to fee 
that ¢Ais claufe refpeéting flaves, and every part thereof, 
be religioufly fulfilled at the epocha at which it is di- 
reéted to take place, ‘without evafion, negleét, or delay, 
after the crops which may then be in the ground are 
harvefted, particularly as it refpeéts the aged and in- 
firm: feeing that a regular and permanent fund be ef- 
tablithed for their fupport as long as there are fubjeéts 
requiring it, not trufting to the uncertain provifion to 

be made by individuals. 
Item. To the truftees (governors, or by whatfoevet 
name they may be defignated) of the academy in the 
town 
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town of Alexandria, I give and bequeath (in truft) 
four thoufand dollars, or in other words, twenty of the 
fhares which I hold in the Bank of Alexandria, to- 
wards the fupport of a free {chool, eftablifhed at and an- 
nexed to the faid Academy, for the purpofe of edu- 
cating fuch orphan children, or the children of fuch 
other poor and indigent perfons as are unable to accom- 
plifh it with their own means; and who, in the judg- 
ment of the truftees of the faid feminary are beft en- 
titled to the benefit of this donation. The aforefaid 
twenty fhares I give and bequeath in perpetuity ; the 
dividends only of which are to be drawn for, and ap- 
plied by, the faid truftees for the time being, for the 
ufes above-mentioned : the ftock to remain entire and 
untouched, unlefs indications of failure of the faid Bank 
fhould be fo apparent, or a difcontinuance thereof fhould 
render the removal of this fund neceffary. In either 
of thefe cafes, the amount of the ftock here devifed is 
to be vefted in fome other bank, or public inftitution, 
whereby the intereft may with regularity and certainty 
be drawn and applied as above. And to prevent mif- 
conception, my meaning is, and is hereby declared to 
be, that thefe twenty fhares are in lieu of, and not in 
addition to, the twenty thoufand pounds given by a 
miffive letter fome years ago; in confequence whereof, 
an annuity of fifty pounds has fince been paid towards 
the fupport of this mftitution. 

Item. Whereas by a law of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, enaéted in the year 1735, the legiflature 
thereof was pleafed, as an evidence of its approbation of 
the fervices I had rendered the public during the revo- 
lution, and partly, I believe, in confideration of my 
having fuggefted the vaft advantages which the com- 
munity would derive from the extenfion of its inland 
navigation, under legiflative patronage, to prefent me 
with one hundred fhares, of one hundred dollars each, 
inthe incorporated company eftablifhed for the pur- 
pofe of extending the navigation of James River from 
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Tydewater to the mountains ; and alfo with fifty thares 
of one hundred pounds fterling each, in the corporation 
of another company, likewife eftablithed for the fimilar 
purpofe of opening the navigation of the river Potomac, 
from Tidewater to Fort Cumberland; the acceptance 
of which, though the offer avas highly honourable and 
gratefulto my feelings, was refufed, as inconfiftent with 
a principle which I had adopted, and never departed 
from, namely, not to receive pecuniary compentfation 
for any fervices I could render my country in its ardus 
ous ftruggle with Great Britain, for its rights, and bes 
caufe I had evaded fimiiar propofitions from other ftates 
inthe Union. Adding to this refufal, however, an ins 
timation that if it fhould be the pleafure of the legifla. 
ture to permit me to appropriate the faid fhares to 
public ufes, 1 would receive them on thofe terms with 
due fenfibility ; and this it having confented to in flat. 
tering terms, as will appear by a fubfequent law, and 
fundry refolutions, in the mott ample and honourable 
manner ; I proceed, after this recital, for the more cor- 
re&t underftanding of the cafe, to declare, that it has 
always been a fource of ferious regret with me to fee 
the youth of thefe United States fent to foreign coun 
tries for the purpofe of education, often before their 
minds were formed, or they had imbibed any adequate 
ideas of the happine(s of their own, contraéting too fre- 
quently, not only habits of diffipation and extravagance, 
but principles unfriendly to Republican government, 
and to the true and genuine liberties of mankind, which 
thereafter are rarely overcome. For thefe reaions it 
has been my ardent with to fee a plan devifed on a li- 
beral fcale, which would have a tendency to fpread 
fy {tematic ideas through all parts of this rifing empire, 
thereby to do away local attachments and ftale preju- 
dices, as far as the nature of things would, or indeed 
ought, to admit from our national councils. Looking 
anxioufly forward to the accomplifhment of fo defirable 
an object as this is (in my eftimation), my mind —= 
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been able to contemplate any plan more likely to effeét 
the meafure, than to eftablifh an UNIVERSITY, ina 
central part of the United States, to which the youths 
of fortune and talents, from all parts thereof, might be 
fent for the completion of their education, in all the 
branches of poiite literature, in arts and f{ciences, in ac- 
quiring knowledge in the principles of politics and good 
government, and (as a matter of infinite importance in 
my judgment ) by affociating with each other, and form- 
ing friendthip in juvenile years, be enabled to free 
themfelves, in a proper degree, from thofe local preju- 
dices, and habitual jealoufies, which have juf been 
mentioned ; and which, when carried to excefs, are 
never-failing fources of difquietude to the public mind, 
and pregnant with mifchievous confequences to this 
country : under thefe impreffions fo fully dilated, 

Item. I give and bequeath, in perpetuity, the fifty 
fhares I hold in the Potomac Company (under the 
aforefaid aéts of the Legiflature of Virginia), towards 
the endowment of an Univerfity, to be eftablithed 
within the limits of the diftri€ét of Columbia, under the 
aufpices of the general government, if that government 
fhould incline to extend a foftering hand towards it; 
and until fuch feminary is eftablithed, and the funds 
arifing in thofe fhares fhall be required for its fupport, 
my further WILL and DESIRE is, that the profit ac- 
cruing therefrom fhall, whenever the dividends are 
made, be laid out in purchafing ftock in the Bank of 
Columbia, or fome other Bank, at the difcretion of my 
executors, or by the Treafurer of the United States, 
for the time being, under the direétion of Congrefs, 
provided that honourable body fhould patronize the 
meafure, and the dividends proceeding from the pur- 
chafe of fuch ftock are to be vefted in more ftock, and 
fo on until a fum adequate to the accomplifhment of the 
object is obtained ; of which I have not the fmalleft 
doubt before many years pafs away, even if no aid or 
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encouragement be given by legiflative authority, o 
from any other fource. 

Item. The hundred fhares which I hold in the James 
River Company, I have given, and now confirm in 
perpetuity, to and for the ufe of Liberty Hall academy, 











































































in the county of Rockbridge, in the commonwealth of Item 
Virginia. Barth 
Item. I releafe, exonerate, and difcharge the eftate If and w 
of my deceafed brother Samuel Wa/hington, from the &§ 1 fou 
payment of the money which is due to me for the land t 
I fold to Philip Pendleton (lying in the county of Dand 
Berkeley), who affigned the fame to him the faid Sa @ will) 
muel, and his fon Thornton Wafhington, the latter be. [J and t 
came poffeffed of the aforefaid land, without any con- % merly 
veyance having paffed from me, either to the faid Pen. execu 
dleton, the faid Samuel, or the faid Thornton, and J year 
without any confideration having been made, by which 9 {effic 
neglect neither the legal nor equitable title has been  thole 
alienated ; it refts therefore with me to declare my ine J and: 
tentions concerning-the premifes ; and thefe are to give J out] 
and bequeath the faid land to whomfoever the faid fj fort 
Thornton Wafhington (who is alfo dead) devifed the the 
fame, or to his heirs for ever, if he died inteftate ; exo J are 
nerating the eftate of the faid Thornton, equally with ff free 
that of the faid Samuc!, from payment of the purchafe. fers 
money, which, with intereft, agreeably to the origina J yea 
contract with the faid P, Pendleton, would amount to age 
more than a thoufand pounds. And whereas two other ff ing 
fons of my faid deceafed brother Samuel, viz. George tak 
Steptoe Wafhington, and Lawrence Auguftine Wafh- jan 
ington, were, by the deceafe of thofe to whofe care they J an 





were committed, brought under my proteétion, and in 
confequence have occafioned advances on my part fot 
their education at College and other {chools, for theit 
board, clothing, and other incidental expences, to the 
amount of near five thoufand dollars, over and above 
the fums furnished by their eftate, which fum it may 
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inconvenient for them or their father’s eftate to re- 
fund ; I do, for thefe reafons, acquit them and the faid 
efate from the payment thereof, my intention being 
that all accounts between them and me, and their fa- 
ther’s eftate and me, fhall ftand balanced. 

Item. The balance due to me from the eftate of 
Bartholomew Dandridge, deceafed (my wife’s brother) 
und which amounted, on the 1ft day of O&tober, 1795, 
tofour hundred and twenty-five pounds (as will ap- 
od by an account rendered by his deceafed fon, John 

andridge, who was the aéting executor of his father’s 
will) 1 releafe and acquit from the payment thereof ; 
andthe negroes (then thirty-three in number) for- 
merly belonging to the faid eftate, who were taken in 
execution, fold, and purchafed in on my account, in the 
year (Sank) and ever fince have remained in the pof- 
feflion, and to the ufe of Mary, widow of the faid Bar- 
tholomew Dandridge, with their increafe, it is my will 
and defire, fhall continue to be in her poffeffion, with- 
out paying hire, or making compenfation for the fame, 
for the time paft or to come, during her natural life, at 
the expiration of which, I direé that allof them, who 
are forty years old and upwards, fhall receive their 
freedom; all under that age, and above fixteen, thall 
ferve feven years, and no longer; and all under fixteen 
years, fhall ferve until they are twenty-five years of 
age, and then to be free; and to avoid difputes refpeét- 
ing the ages of any of thefe negroes, they are to be 
taken into the court of the county in which they refide, 
and the judgment thereof, in this relation, fhall be final, 
and record thereof made, which may be adduced as 
evidence at any time thereafter, if difputes fhould arife 
concerning the fame; and I further direét that the 
heirs of the faid Bartholomew Dandridge thall equally 
fhare the benefits arifing from the fervice of the faid 
negroes, according to the tenor of this devife, upon the 
deceafe of their mother. 
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Item. Jf Charles Carter, who intermarried with my 
niece, Betty Lewis, is not fufficiently fecured in the 
title to the lots he had of me, in the town of Frede. 
rickfburg, it is my WILL and DESIRE that my exe 
cutors fhall make fuch conveyances of them as the Jaw 
requires, to render it perfect. 

Item. Tomy nephew, William Auguftine Wah. 
ington (if he fhould conceive them to be objeés worth 
profecuting), and to his heirs, a lot in the town of 
Manchefter, oppofite to Richmond, No. 265, drawnon 
my fole account, and alfo the tenth of one or two hun. 
dred acre lots, and two or three half-acre lots, in the 
city and vicinity of Richmond, drawn in partnerthip 
with nine others, all in the lottery of the deceafed Wil- 
liam Byrd, are given; as is alfo a lot which I purchafed 
of John Hood, conveyed by William Willie and Sa 
muel Gordon, truftees of the faid John Hood, numbered 
139, in the town of Edinburgh, in the county of Prince 
George, ftate of Virginia. 

Item. To my nephew, Bufhrod Watfhington, I give 
and bequeath ail the papers in my poffeffion, which te 
late to my civil and military adminiftration of the affairs 
of this country—lI leave to him alfo fuch of my private 
papers as are worth preferving ; and at the deceafe of 
my wife, and before, if fhe is not inclined to retain 
them, | give and bequeath my library of books and 
pamphlets of every kind. 

Item. 'To the Earl of Buchan I re-commit ‘ the box 
made of the oak that fhelteréd the great Sir William 
Wallace, after the battle of Falkirk,’’—prefented to me 
by his Lordfhip, in terms too flattering for me to re- 
peat, with a requeft “ to pafs it, on the event of my 
deceafe, to the man in my country who fhould appear 
to merit it beft, upon the fame conditions that have in- 
duced him to fend it to me.’” Whether eafy or not to 
feleét she man who might comport with his Lord{hip’s 
opinion in this refpeét, is not for me to fay ; but con 
ceiving that no difpofition of this valuable curiofity ¢ 
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be more eligible than the recommitment of it to his own 
cabinet, agreeably to the original defign of the Gold- 
{miths’ Company of Edinburgh, who prefented it to 
him, and, at his requeft, contented that it fhould be 
transferred to me—I do give and bequeath the fame 
to his Lordthip; and, in cafe of his deceafe, to his 
heir, with my grateful thanks for the diftinguifhed 
honour of prefenting it to me, and more efpecially for 
the favourable fentiments with which he accompanied 
it 
Item. To my brother, Charles Wafhington, I give 
and bequeath the gold-headed cane left me by Dr. 
Franklin, in his will. I add nothing to it, becaufe of 
the ample provifion I have made for his iffue. To the 
acquaintances and friends of my juvenile years, Law- 
rence Wafhington and Robert Wafhington, of Cho- 
tanck, 1 give my other two gold headed canes, having 
my arms engraved on them ; and to each (as they wiill 
be ufeful where they live) I leave one of the {py-glaffes, 
which conftituted part of my equipage, during the late 
war. To my compatriot in arms, and old intimate 
friend, Dr. Craik, 1 give my bureau ; or, as the cabi- 
net-makers call it, tambour fecretary, and the circular 
chair, an appendage to my ftudy. To Dr. D. Stuart, 
I give my large fhaving and dreffing-table, and my te- 
lefcope. Tothe Reverend, now Bryan Lord Fairfax, 
I give a Bible, in three large folio volumes, with notes, 
prefented to me by the Right Rev. Thomas Wiifon, 
Bifhop of Sodor and Man.— To General de la Fayette 
I give a pair of finely-wrought fteel piftols, taken from 
the enemy in the revolutionary war. To my fitters- 
in-law, Hannah Wafhington and Mildred Wathing- 
ton, tomy friends Eleanor Stuart, Hannah Wafhington, 
of Fairfield, and Elizabeth Wafhington, of Hayfield, I 
give each a mourning ring, of the value of one hundred 
dollars. Thefe bequefts are not made for the intrinfic 
value of them, but as mementos of my efteem and re- 
gatd. To Tobias Lear I give the ufe of the farm 
which 
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which he now holds, in virtue of a leafe from me to 
him and his deceafed wife (for ‘and during their natural 
lives), free from rent during his life; at the expiration 
of which, it is to be difpofed of as is hereinafter di. 
re€ted. To-Sally B. Haym (a diftant relation of mine) 
I give and bequeath three hundred dollars. To Sarah 
Green, daughter of the deceafed Thomas Bithop, and 
to Ann Walker, daughterof John Alton, alfo deceafed, 
I give each one hundred dollars, in confideration of the 
attachment of their fathers to me ; each of whom hav. 
ing lived nearly forty years in my family. To eachof 
my nephews, William Auguftine Wafhington, George 
Lewis, George Septoe Wathington, Buthrod Wathing. 
ton, and Samuel Wafhington, I give one of the {words 
or cutteaux, of which I may die poffeffed ; and they are 
to choofe in the order they are named. Thefe {words 
are accompanied with an injunétion not to unfheath 
them for the purpofe of thedding blood, exceps it be for 
felf-defence, or in defence of their country and its 
rights ; and, in the latter cafe, to keep them unfheath- 
ed, and prefer falling with them in their hands tothe 
relinquifhment thereof. 

And now having gone through thefe fpecifie devices 
with explanations for the more correét underftanding 
of the meaning and defign of them, I proceed to the 
diftribution of the more important parts of my eftate in 
manner following : 

Item. To my nephew, Bufhrod Wathington, and his 
heirs (partly in confideration of an intimation to his 
deceafed father, while we were bachelors, and he had 
kindly undertaken to fuperintend my eftate during my 
military fervices in the former war between Great 
Britain and France, that if I fhould fall therein, Mount 
Vernon (then lefs extenfive in dominion than at pre- 
fent, fhould become his property) I give and bequeath 
all that part thereof, which is comprehended within 
the following liavits, viz.—Beginning at the Ford of 
Dogue Run, near my mill, and extending along ° 
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road, and bounded thereby, as it now goes, and ever 
has gone fince my recolleétion of it, to the Ford of 
Little Hunting Creek, at the Gum Spring, until it 
comes to a knowl, oppofite to an old road which for- 
merly paffed through the lower field of Muddyhole 
farm ; at which, on the north fide of the faid road, are 
three red or Spanith oaks, marked as a corner, and a 
fone placed: thence by a line of trees to be marked 
retangular to the back line or outer boundary of the 
traét between Thompfon Mafon and myfelf: thence 
with that line eafterly (now doubly ditching with a 
pot and rail fence thereon) to the run of Lirtle Hunt. 
ng Creek: thence with that run, which is the boun- 
dary between the lands of the late Humphrey Peake 
and me, to the tide~water of the faid creek ; thence by 
that water to Potomac River ; thence wi ch. the River 
tothe mouth of Dogue Creek ; and thence with the 
fid Dogue Creek to the place beginning at the 
aforefaid Ford, containing upwards of four thoufand 
ares, be the fame more or Jefs, together with the man- 
fion-houfe, and all other buildings and improvements 
thereon. 

Second. In confideration of the confanguiniry be- 
tween them and my wife, being as nearly related to her 
asto myfelf, as on account of ‘the affection I had for, 
and the obligation I was under to their father, when 
living, who, from his youth, had attached himfelf to my 
perfon, and followed my fortunes through the vicifli 
tudes of the late revolution, afterwards devoting 
time to the uperintende nce at my private concerns 
many years, wiullt my public emp y ments renGewet 
impractical “ for me to-do it myfel! ; thereby 
me effential fervices, and always performing them in a 
Manner the moft filial and refpectfu! ; for thefe reafons, 
I fay, I give and bequeath to George Fayette Wath- 
ington and Lawrence Auguftus Wathington, and their 
heirs, my eftate eaft of little Hunting Creek, lying on 
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|) 
the River Potomac, including the farm of three hundred 
and fixty acres, leafed to Tobias Lear, as noticed before, 
and containing in the whole, by deed, two thoufand and 
twenty acres, be it more or lefs ; which faid eftate it is 
my will and defire fhould be equitably and advantage. 


[add all 
and Do 
thereby 
houfes a 
gether 2 



























oufly divided between them, according to quantity, Fourt 
quality, and other circumftances, when the younget @ | give 
fhall arrive at the age of twenty-one years, by three ju. Hi Cuftis, 
dicious and difinterefted men; one to be chofen by each Mf his heir 
of the brothers, and the third by thefe two. In the vicinity 
mean time, if the termination of ‘my wife’s interet @ hundre 
therein fhould have ceafed, the profits arifing there- 9 numbe: 
from are to be applied for their joint ufes and benefit, Fiftl 

Third. And whereas it has always been my inten. perfonz 
tion, fince my expeétation of having iffue has ceafed, HH (ever 
to confider the grand-children of my wife in the fame Mf found, 
light as I do my own relations, and to a& a friendly BH a reafo 
part by them, more efpecially by the two whomwe @ [ defir 
have raifed from their earlieft infancy, namely, Eleanor H {uch 
Park Cuftis, and George Wafhington Park Cutts; @ (arisfad 
and whereas the former of thefe hath lately interma- ff be ma 
ried with Lawrence Lewis, a fon of my deceafed fifter, conduc 
Betty Lewis, by which union the inducement to pro- 9 the m 
vide for them both has been increafed :—Wherefore | & three | 
give and bequeath to the faid Lawrence Lewis and §f iam / 
Eleanor Park Lewis, his wife, and their heirs, the ree § Thor 
fidue of my Mount Vernon eftate, not already devifed daugh 
to my nephew, Buthrod Wahhington, comprehended ff [give 
within the following defcription, viz. All the lands § them: 
North of the road, leading from the Ford of Dogue § Howe 
Run to the Gum Spring, as defcribed in the devife of my d 
the other part of the traét, to Buthrod Wathington, & other 
until it comes to the Stone and three Red or Spanih § Watt 
Oaks on the knowl, thence with the re€tangular line § riet F 
to the back line (between Mr. Mafon and me) ; thence § and d 
with that lme wefterly along the new double ditch to § toa, 
Dogue Run by the tumbling dam of my mill; thence f to ez 


with the faid Run to the Ford aforementioned, to ~— beirs 
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[add all the land I poffefs weft of the faid Dogue Run 
and Dogue Creek, bounded eafterly and {outherly 
thereby ; together with the mill, diftillery, and all other 
houfes and improvements on the premifes, making to- 
gether about two thoufand acres, be it more or lefs. 

Fourth. Aétuated by the principle already mentioned, 
I give and bequeath to George Wafhington Park 
Cuftis, the grandfon of my wife, and my ward, and to 
his heirs, the traét 1 hold on Four Mile Run, in the 
vicinity of Alexandria, containing one thoufand two 
hundred acres, more or lefs, and my entire fquare, 
number twenty-one, in the city of Wafhington. 

Fifth. All the reft and refidue of my eftate, real and 
perfonal, not difpofed of in manner aforefaid, in what- 
fever confifting, wherefoever lying, and whenfoever 
found, a fchedule of which, as far as is recolleéted, with 
areafonable eftimate of its value, 1s hereunto annexed, 
Idefire may be fold by my executors at fuch times, in 
fuch manner, and on fuch credits (if an equal, valid, and 
fatisfactory diftribution of the {pecific property cannot 
be made without) as in their judgment fhall be moft 
conducive to the intereft of the parties concerned, and 
the monies arifing therefrom to be divided into twenty- 
three equal parts, and applied as follows, viz. To Wil- 
liam Auguftine Wathington, Elizabeth Spotwood, Jane 
Thornton, and the heirs of Ann Afhton, fon and 
daughters of my deceafed brother Auguftine Wathington, 
I give and bequeath four parts, that is, one part to each of 
them: To Fielding Lewis, George Lewis, Robert Lewis, 
Howell Lewis, and Betty Carter, fons and daughter of 
my deceafed fifter Betty Lewis, | give and bequeath five 
other parts, one to each of them: To George Steptoe 
Wafhington, Lawrence Auguftine Wathington, Har- 
riet Parks, and the heirs of Thornton Wafhington, fons 
and daughter of my deceafed brother Samuel Wathing- 
ton, I give and bequeath the other four parts, one part 
to each of them: To Corbin Wafhington, and the 
heirs of Jane Wafhington, fon and daughter of my de- 

Hhz ceafed 
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ceafed brother John Auguftine Wafhington, I give and 
bequeath two parts, one part to each of them: To $a. 
muel Wafhington, Francis Ball, and Mildred Ham. 
mond, fon and daughter of my brother Charles Wath. 
ington, I give and bequeath three parts, one part to 
each of them; and to George Fayette Washington, 
Charles Auguttine Wathington, and Maria Wathing. 
ton, fons and daughter of my deceafed nephew George 
Auguftine Wathington, I give one other part, that is, 
to each a third of that part: To Elizabeth Park Law, 
Martha Park Peter, and Eleanor Park Lewis, I give 
and bequeath three other parts, that is, a part to each of 
them; and to my nephew Butfhrod Wathington and 
Lawrence Lewis, and to my ward, the grandfon of my 
wife, | give and bequeath one other part, that-is, a third 
thereof to each of them. And if it fhould fo happen, 
that any of the perfons whofe names are here enume- 
yated (unknown to me) fhould now be dead, or fhould 
dic before me, that in either of thefe cafes, the heirs of 
fuch deceafed perfons fhall, notwithftanding, devife all 
the benefits of the bequeft, in the fame manner as if he 
or fhe was a€tually living at the time; and by way of 
advice I recommend it to my executors not to be pre- 
cip tate or difpofing of the ianded property (therein di- 
rected to be fold) if from temporary caufes the fale 
thereof fhould be dull; experience having fully evinced 
that the price of land (efpecially above the falls of the 
rivers and on the weftern waters) have been progrel- 
fively rifing,and cannot be long checked in its encreat- 
ing value. And I particularly recommend it to fuchof 
the legatees (under the claufe of my will) as can make 
it convenient, to take each a fhare of my ftock in the 
Potomac Company, in preference to the amount of what 
it might feil for, being thoroughly convinced myfelf, 
that no ufes to which the money can be appiied, willbe 
fo productive as the tolls arifing from this navigation 
when in full operation (and this from the nature 0 

things 
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things it muft be ere long) and more efpecially if that of 
the Shenandoah is added thereto, 

The family vault at Mount Vernon, requiring re- 
pairs, and being improperly fituated befides, I defire 
that a new one of brick, and upon a larger fcale, may 
be built at the foot of what is commonly called the 
Vineyard Inclofure, on the ground which is marked 
out; in which my remains, with thofe of my deceafed 
relations (now in the old vault) and fuch others of my 
family as may chufe to be entombed there, may be de- 
pofited. And it is my exprefs defire that my corps 
may be interred ina private manner, without parade or 
funeral oration. 

Laftly, I conftitute and appoint my dearly beloved 
wife Martha Wafhington, my nephews William Au- 
guftine Wafhington, Buthrod Wathington, George 
Steptoe Wathington, Samuel Wafhington, and Law- 
rence Lewis, and my ward George Wafhington Park 
Cuftis (when he fhall have arrived at the age of twenty 
years) executrix and executors of this WILL and 
TESTAMENT. 

IN WITNESS of all and of each of the things 
herein contained, I have fet my hand and feal, 
this ninth day of July, in the year one thoufand 
feven hundred and ninety * and of the in- 
dependence of the United States the twenty- 
fourth. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. (Seal) 


* It appears the teftator omitted the word xine. 
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ON THE 


BAD EFFECTS OF RICHES. 


Prorusion deluging a ftate with lufts 
Of groffeft nature ana of wort effedis, 
Prepares it for its ruin. 
COWPER, 
HE wifer part of mankind feem to agree that real 
happin is is only tu be found where the affeétions 
are always accompanied bya ferene tranquillity. ‘It 
ence follows that thofe who employ their exiftence in 
yueft of diffipated joys meet wit h the — propor- 
tion of pains, difappointments, and difgutts. 

Jne of our eminent Poets fays, that virtue is * the 
ftrength and beauty of the foul,” a charming Simile, 
and fuch a one as offers a pleafing field for comment; 
but we fhall only infer that it Is virtue which is the only 
folid profpe erity, and the comfort and thield of adverfity, 
Having fo done, we thail afk, “* What are riches ?”* and 
endcavour to define their effeéts. 

Riches are only a vain fomething, that claims the ad- 
miration of avaricious minds, a gaudy deception, un- 
wortny of man’s attention, and a “falfely fuppofed de- 
firable poffetlion. Infignificant as are riches, there are 
beings who degrade the human underftanding by an 
unquenchable thirft after pelf, acquired by guilt and 
bafenefs. Ancient philofophers have, in general, con. 
cemned riches as unneceffary evils. Is it not evident 
that fuperfluity exceeds the di€tates of wifdom and of 
nature? Notthat adverfity is of itfelf defirable, no! 
for it is a real affli€tion ; yet refleét on the nature of 
adverfity, and you will perceive that this afflidtion is 
invariably the attendant on _— indeed it may’ be 
founc otherwife, according to the opinion of the world; 
but the world’s opinion is faife, ** for the poor man 
that is grateful would ~be benevolent were he rich,” 
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confequently the heart is the ftandard to judge by.— 
Who fo poor as the mifer ? 

Profperity tends to make us vain, arrogant, and felf- 
fufficient ; yea, it not unfrequently happens, that the 
mind is fo contaminated by wealth, as to render the 
poffeffor a fort of overbearing wretch, devoid of every 
finer feeling, callous to every charitable, generous, and 
noble principle. Worldly poffeifions are not requifite to 
conftitute a good or happy man. 

The immortal Milton has, in the following lines, fo 
forcibly depiéted the caufe and effeéts of riches, that 
we need only lay them before our readers, without the 
leat illuftration : 


—— Mammon led them on, 
Mammon, the leaft erected fpirit that fell 
From heaven, for even in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy elfe enjoy’d, 
In vifions beatific; by him firtt, 
Men alfo, and by his fuggeftion taught, 
Ranfack’d the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treafures better hid. Soon had his crew 
Open’d into the hill a fpacious wound, 
And digg’d out ribs of gold. Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell, that foil may beft 
Deferve the precious bane. 


An incrdinate defire for riches, banifhes every exalted 

determination, which is the fupporter of true liberty. 
Still it cannot be denied that riches may be poffeffed 
with fafety, and tend to the happinefs of the poffeffor. 
But alas! we feldom find that people in affluent cir- 
cumftances are aétuated by a truly charitable difpofition. 
Where are the pleafures arifing from motives of often- 
tation ?—Have not the opulent employments to intrigue 
for. and obligations to difcharge ? are they not obliged 
to perform duties of ufele(s ceremony, and compelled to 
a continual 
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a continual reftraint in their drefs, a€tion, and words, 
and to endure the infupportable preffure of idlenefy, 
the nurfe of difcontent? In fhore, there is no fort of 
flavery by which they are not burthened; even their 
entertainments, fumptuous as they may appear, are en- 
joyed with lefs fatisfaétion than the repatts of the rural 
fwain, who gratefully takes what nature gives, and in 
reality enjoys. 

Country fcenes abound with an elegant fimplicity; 
grandeur! unknown to the miferable great, who fteal 
through life betwixt luxury and guilt. [It is content 
that diffufeth a charm that choaks the thorns of life, 
In the peafant’s hut we may find a calm ferenity,a 
firmne(s of foul, and a {weet compofure of mind, un- 
known to thofe in exalted ftations—his daily toil 
becomes a delight; with cheerfulnefs he rifes at 
morn to refume his peaceful labour, and returns at 
night to his happy cot; there finds his loved partner, 
his {miling children, a fparkling fire, and the food of 
innocence. Thefe are joys fuperior to the floating 
grandeur of a court, which is too often a cloak to cover 
wretchednefs. 

It is wealth that enables the community to gratify 
their inclinations—were it not fo, we would hear fewer 
accufations from the moralift, who juftly ftyles this.aa 
age of infatuation. The virtuous precepts of an Ad- 
difon, a Johnfon, a Blair, &c. are perufed with fecret 
admiration; but alas! their noble admonitions are no 
fooner read than forgotten. 

Again, the conduct of the gay licentious proud is 
rarely influenced by prudent confideration. Where 
then are the pleafures of riches? or where that hap- 
pinefs to counterbalance the black jealoufy and gloomy 
anxiety of the mifer, whofe foul is ever racked with 
con{cious remorfe. A mifer is a fort of groveling mon- 
fter, held in deteftation, We might make a volumin- 
ous felcétion of incidents, which elucidate the ae 
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— aa oma 
rds, i ble influence of riches; but why enumerate occurrences 
ef, Bf from hiftory to prove their immoral and difcordant ten- 





: dency, when the prefent day prefents a ferious field 
eit B for obfervation. We leave it tothe difcerning politi- 
en- @ cian to trace the various revolutions which have fuccef- 
ral @ {ively plunged neighbouring ftates into the horrors of 
WM @ war; let them afcertam why the chain of fociety be- 
comes ftained with 4/s0d and rufted by corruption. 
ty; It is too melancholy atruth, that the profpeét of felf- 
teal JM advantage incites to-aétions unworthy of man’s dignity. 
tent @ Why are Europeans fo prone to cultivate inhumanity in 
lif. Hi the wettern hemifphere ? and why do Britons arro- 
Y»4 @ cantly trample on that ineftimable jewel which they fo 
un- @ proudly boaft of themfelves ? The beft families are apt 
toll J to be contaminated by too frequent habitude to fcenes 
at Bi ofcruelty. In like manner do virtuous principles die 
sat away, when too much expofed to the wiles of tempta- 


nel, BH tin; hence the banefultendency of gambling, a gulph 
dof Hf no lefs hideous than fhamefully pernicious. Profperity 
ting Bf introduces luxury, and luxury a poifon that faps the 
over Bi very effence of good government, and inevitably hurls 

j vengeance on a nation. We are miferably deceived, 
atify Bi when we prefume that riches alone will conftitute hap- 
wer 


pinefs; whence fo many glaring inftances of conjugal 
a0 infidelity ? Little elfe can be expeéted, when the par- 
ties unite with fentiments derogatory to every princi- 
ple of genuine and pure efteem. Alas! matches of 
convenience are too prevalent; indeed we are almoft 
. Bp cifpofed to accufe Cupid for allowing his empire to be 
d 8 Bf fo much encumbered by gold. Crueity is the conftant 
attendant cf a narrow groveling mind. How often is 
hap> fi veneroais love ill requited, and why ? Becaufe parents 
l aim rather at interefted matches, than fuch as nature 
with ff and love diétate. 

non- Ye favoured fons of Britain’s ifle! why fo different 
from your manly anceftors ? why the advice of diffolute 
companions more attended to than that of experience ? 
Think and aét with noble ardour, and permit not vi- 
cious 
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cious communication to quench this generous flame, 
We need not be furprized at finding fo many unfortu. 
nate females, when we confider that the fons of idle. 
nefs, vulture like, are ever upon the watch to feduce 
the imprudent fair. Can that affeétion, which grafps 
at fenfual enjoyment, be love? No! it is at once fordid 
and tranfient. Pure love can only arife from the inter- 
change of foul with foul, and is rendered delightful by 
mutual confidence and complacency. 

Riches diffeminate the moft vicious and difcommend- 
able principles; they tend not only to corrupt the pof- 
feffor, but to influence the conduét of the community, 
When money becomes the means of promotion to ho- 
nours, every other is foon negleéted ; the fole ambition 
of the people is to accumulate riches, and the govern 
ment ftrongly inclines to an oligarchy. Money withers 
honour to the root ; as nothing tends more to corrupt 
the manners of a people, than the greedinefs of gam, 
But it is not by prohibitive laws that the fortunes of in- 
dividuals can be held in an equilibrium ; a fpirit of dif- 
intereftednefs is the only barrier againft fuch innovation, 
This it is that makes us emulous to contribute to the 
tranquillity and happinefs of our country. Falfe is 
that reafoning which faith, ** Were it not that there 
was a lucrative ftimulus, men would degenerate into 
inaétivity, and the world would at once be a denof 
idlenefs and theft.’’ Let fuch reafoners recolleé that the 
bees have no felfithne(s intheir polity, yet a greater har- 
mony cannot fubfift than in their humble commonwealth 
We know that modern politicians do not coincide with 
thofe who inveigh againft the encreafe of luxuries ; for 
of late it has been confidered as one of the greateft na 
tional advantages. It muft however be admitted, that 
the ancients judged wifely on this head, becaufe the 
portions of luxury diffufe an invidious joy that ultimately 
deftroys every true pleafure ; hence that hideous mole, 
ambition, which delights in fcenes of cruelty ; hence 
the various miferies attributed to the fcorns of oo 
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and hence envy, pride, and many other baneful paf- 
fions. 


“ The juftly celebrated Goldfmith, in his apoftrophe to 
ce fy the mufe, drops thefe energetic and beautiful obfer- 
ips. fy Vations : 

lid Aid flighted truth with thy perfuafive ftrain, 

eT Teach erring man to fpurn the rage of gain, 

by Teach him that ftates, of native ftrength poffeit, 

Tho’ very poor, may {till be very blett ; 

nd That trade’s proud empire haftes to fwift decay, 

ole As ocean {weeps the laboured mole away, ? 
ity While felf-dependent power can time defy, 

hee As rocks refitt the billows and the tky ! 

tion Socrates faid that ‘* we ought ever to prefer poverty 
m- with juftice, toinjuftice and ignominy ; and ought never 
hers # tomake a diftin€lion betwixt that which is juft and 
rupt #@ that which is ufeful.’”” Ignorance of wealth is the very 
zains MH deft of riches, as an immoderate defire of riches is a poi- 
tine § fon lodged in the foul, which deftroys every thing that 
‘dif J is good in ir. 
tion. From our mifconceptions of the nature of true riches, 
the @ many,ah! many complicated evils fpring—riches were 
fe is f sever intended for man in his primitive ftate ; every fym- 
there ## pathetic foul fhudders at the wretchednefs of thofe poor 
into beings who, weeping, labour in the mines. Nay, the 
en of §f calamities attending the acquirement of gold, and other 
atthe  falfely efteemed metals, are innumerable, and at once 
rhar- @ evince that nature intended them not for man’s ufe.— 
ealth fj Why do the miftaken notions of honour, prerogative, 
- with ff and power, lead their votaries, and ferve as pretexts to 
55 for Bf exercife every {pecies of cruelty ? 
ft na @ -Itis, in faét, needlefs to expatiate further on this 
1, that i fubject. We thall conclude by obferving, that it is 
fe the f from the volume of human life we may every day draw 
mately f obfervations which elucidate the immoral tendency of 
mole, Briches. 1t muft however be confeffed that happinefs 1s 
hence § centered in ourfelyes, as we chiefly make or find ow 
rtune; § own felicity. 


May 
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May thefe remarks ftrengthen this inconteftible 
truth, that riches are of themfelves dangerous, and can. 
not enfure happinefs! May they prove, that the 
greateft felicity we enjoy here below flows from acon. 
{cioufnefs of having done our duty to our Creator, to 
our neighbour, and to our country ! 

J.C. 


a 


A 
SKETCH 
OF 
ENGLAND IN GENERAL. 
[From Aikin’s Erfgland Delineated.] 
a SL eee, including Wales, is the largeft and 


moft fouthern part of the ifland of Great Britain, 
which is itfelf the principal of the European iflands. It 
is every where furrounded by the fea, except on thet 
part where it joins with a narrow’ neck to Scotland, 
Its general figure is triangular, with one point to the 
north, another to the eaft, and another to the weft. Of 
its three fides, the weftern is the longeft and moft irre- 
gular, being broken and interfecéted by various points 
of land, and arms of the fea. If a ftraight line be drawn 
from Berwick upon Tweed to the Land’s End in Cor. 
wall, it will give, for the weftern fide, four hundred 
and twenty-five ftatute miles. The fame, drawn from 
Berwick to the South Foreland in Kent, will give, fa 
the eaftern fide, three hundred and forty-five miles: 
and the triangle, completed by a line from the South 
Foreland to the Land’s End, will have a fouthern fie 
of three hundred and forty miles. But thefe meafurt 
ments would amount to a great deal more if we wert 

to follow all the windings of the fea-coatt. 
The face of the country in England affords all tha 
beautiful variety which can be found in the mof S 
reniit 
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tenfive traéts of the globe. In fome parts, verdant 
plains extend far as the eye can reach, watered by co- 
pious ftreams, arid covered with mnumerable cattle. 
In others, the pleafing viciffitudes of gently-rifing hills 
and bending vales, fertile in corn, waving with wood, 
and interfperfed with meadows, offer the moft delight- 
ful landfcapes of rural opulence and beauty. Some 
traéts abound with profpeéts of the more romantic 
kind; lofty mountains, craggy rocks, deep narrow 
dells, and tumbling torrents: nor are there wanting, 
asa contraft to fo many agreeable fcenes, the gloomy 
features of black barren moors and wide uncultivated 
heaths. On the whole, however, few countries have a 
{maller proportion of land abfolutely fteril and incapa- 
ble of culture. 

The richeft parts of the country are, in general, the 
midland and fouthern. Towards the north it partakes 
of the barrennefs of the neighbouring Scotland. The 
eaftern coaft is in many parts fandy and marfhy. To 
the weft, the whole country of Wales is a mountainous 
tract, intermixed indeed with vales of great fertility. 
Another range of rude and elevated land, fometimes 
rifing into lofty mountains, extends from the borders 
of Scotland to the very heart of England, running per- 
pendicularly from north to fouth, and forming a natu- 
ral divifion between the eaftern and weftern fides of the 
kingdom, during its courfe. The county of Cornwall 
tov, which, like a great promontory, juts into the At- 
lantic Ocean, is a rough and hilly traét; and a fimilar 
charaéter prevails in parts of the adjacent counties. 
Thefe mountainous regions, however, contribute greatly 
to the wealth and advantage of the whole, by the mi- 
neral treafures with which they are amply furnifhed. 

The rivers of England are numerous; but the ex- 
tent of the country will not admit of fuch a length of 
courfe as would allow them to vie in greatne{s with the 
rivers of the continent. Thofe of the northern parts, 
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arifing from the middle ridge of hills, have but a thort 
run eacii way to the fea. "In the midland diftri€s, 
the Trent and Oufe find room for a moderate length of 
courfe. The Severn, in the weft, fpringing near the 
fea, and taking a large femicircular (weep to reach the 
fame fea again, flows over a {pace which entitles it to rank 
at leaft as the fecond river of England. The Thames, 
taking its rife not far from the weftern fide, and running 
acrvts: to the eaftern fea, gains a greater diane from its 
fource to its mouth than any of the reft. 

The lakes of England are few and inconfiderable for 
extent. The principal of them lie in the north-wef- 
tern counties. : 

Various bays, creeks, and inlets of the fea, are formed 
all round the coaft. On the eaftern fide, the moft con. 
fiderable are, the Humber, ar. arm of the fea into which 

many rivers pour their ftreams. Then the Waf,a 
broad but much fhallower inlet, the fands of which are 
for the moft part bare at low water. The mouthof 
the Thames next opens into a fort of funnel, produced 
by the retiring coaft of Effex on the one hand, and Kemt 
on the other. Then fucceed the Straits of Dover, 
where this ifland fo nearly appren hes the continent. 

The [fle of Wight, the harbour of Port/mouth, and the 
creek running up to Southampton, break the regularity 
of the fouthern coaft; which h afterwards makes feveral 
bays and fe micircular {weeps in its progrets to the 
Land's-end. On turning to the weftern fide, the mot 
remarkab:ie of all the inlets, the fpacious St. George's, 
or Briftol Channel, appears, w hic -h, with the wide 
mouth of the Severn, cuts deep! into the broadeft part 
of the ifland. The oppofite Welh coat is broken by 
various bays and indentations; and beyond the nest 
turn of the land fucceeds the large and deep. Bay of 
Cardigan Then the Me of Anglefea repels the 
waters of Irith fe a, and gives a new dircétion 
to the coaii, wuch, running inwards, forms a kind of 
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vaft bay with the Lancafhire and Cumberland coafts, 
into which feveral broad and {hallow mouths of rivers 
enter, and which is protected to the feaward by the 
Ile of Man. Solway Frith terminates the Englith 
coat, and forms a natural boundary on part of the 
Scotch border, which the Cheviot-Aills and the Tweed 
nearly complete. 

With retpeét to climate, England is fituated in the 
northern part of the temperate zone, fo that it enjoys 
but a fcanty fhare of the genial influence of the fun. 




















































































or lis atmofphere is inclined to chillnefs and moifture, fub- 
{- jet to frequent and fudden changes ; and is more fa- 
yourable to the growth, than to the ripening, of the 
ed produéts of the earth. No country is cloathed with a 
Mn more beautiful and lafting verdure; but the harvefts, 
ich efpecially in the northern parts, frequently fuffer from 
ya unfeafonable rains; and the fruits often fall fhort of 
are their perfeét maturity. The rigours of winter, how- 
1 of ever, as well as the parching heats of fummer, are feit 
ced here in a much le{s degree than in parallel climates cn 
ent the continent ; a circumftance common to all iflands. 
ver, While the fea-ports in Holland and Germany are every 
ent. winter locked up with ice, thofe of England, and even 
the J of Scotland, are never known to fuffer this inconveni- 
nity ence. The weftern fide of the kingdom, receiving hirft 
eral Hi the great clouds from the Atlantic Ocean, which are 
the @ afterwards intercepted in their paflage by the middle 
mot ridge of hilis, is confiderably more expofed to rain than 
ges, the eaftern; but the latter is more frequently involved 
wide Jf in fogs and mifts. The whole country, fome particular 
patt Bf {pots excepted, is fufficiently healthy ; and the natural 
n by &f longevity of its inhabitants is equal to that of almoft any 
nest @ region. 
ay of All the moft valuable produétions, both animal and 
5 the vegetable, of this country, have been imported irom the 
-Gion BH continent, and have been kept up and improved by 
“Ae fonftant attention. Originally, this great ifland feems 
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to have been, like the wilds of America, almoft entirel 
over-run with wood, and peopled only by the inhabi. 
tants of the foreft. Here formerly roamed the bear, 
the wolf, and the wild boar, now totally extirpated, 
Large herds of ftags ranged through the woods, roe. 
bucks bounded over the hills, and wild bulls grazed in 
the marfhy paftures. By degrees, the woods were de. 
ftroyed, in order to make way for cultivation; the 
marfhes were drained; and the wild animals, invaded 
in their retreats, gradually difappeared, and their places 
were fupplied by the domeftic kinds. England now 
poffeffes no other wild quadrupeds than fome of the 
{maller kinds ; fuch as the fox, the wild cat, the badger, 
the martin, and others of the weafel kind ; the otter, 
the hedgehog, the hare and rabbit; the fquirrel, dor- 
moufe, mole, and feveral fpecies of the rat and moufe. 
On the other hand, every kind of domeftic animal, im- 
ported from abroad, has here been reared to the greateft 
degree of perfe€tion. The horfe has been trained up for 
all the various purpofes of ftrength and {wiftnefs, fo as 
to-excel in thofe qualities the fame animal in every 
other country. The horned cattle have been brought 
to the largeft fize and greateft juftnefs of fhape. The 
different races of fheep in England are varioufly diftin- 
guithed, either for uncommon fize, goodnefs of flefh, and 
plenty or finenefs of wool. The deer of our parks, 
which are originally a foreign breed, are fuperior in 
beauty of fkin and delicacy of flefth to thofe of moft 
countries. Even the feveral kinds of dogs have been 
trained to degrees of courage, ftrength, and fagacity, 
rarely to be met with elfewhere. 

The improvement in the vegetable produéts of this 
ifland is not lefs ftriking than in the animal. Nuts, 
acorns, crabs, and a few wild berries, were almoft all 
the variety of vegetable food which our woods could 
boaft. To foreign countries, and to the efforts of cul- 
ture, we are indebted for our bread, the roots and 
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greens of our tables, and all our garden fruits. The 
barley 2nd hops for our malt liquors, the apples for our 
cyder, are equally the gifts of other lands. The meaneft 
labourer now is fed with more wholefome and delicate 
aliments than the petty kings of the country could ob- 
tain in its favage and uncultivated ftate ! 

The rivers and feas of England are ftocked with a 
great variety of fifh, which yield a plentiful article of 
provifion. The river fith, indeed, from the populouf- 
nefs of the country, and the number of fifhers, are in 
many parts much diminifhed. But the fea is an inex- 
hauftible fource ; and every exertion of induftry, to 
procure food from thence, is amply repaid. ‘The fifhe- 
ties are at prefent a great objeét of attention ; and the 
whole fea-coaft is enlivened by numerous inhabitants, 
who gain their chief fubfiftence from the deep. 

Such, in general, is the country which we inhabit ; 
fufficiently favoured by nature, yet greatly indebted 
aifo to induftry ; for, if this powerful {pring were to 
flacken, the wild wood, the tangled thicket, and the 
pathlefs morafs, would again cover the land, and it 
would become a fit refidence only for the favage beafts, 
and the hunter not lefs favage ! 


a — 


PROVINCIAL LIFE ANB ANECDOTES 
OF 


YOHN WILKES. 


[From the Annual Hampfhire Repofitory.] 


T the clofe of the year 1797, died John Wilkes, 

the once celebrated patriot, and late cham- 
berlain of the city of London; who, from the circum- 
ftance of having made Sandham Cottage, in the Ifle of 
Wight, his fummer refidence, is entitled to a place in 
the Hampthire Repofitory. To inveftigate the true 
charaéters of men, we muft not fo much contemplate 
Ii 3 their 
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their public as their private demeanour, in which the 
mind, unbiaffed by external objeéts, moves in its natu- 
ral channel, and attaches itfelf to its moft congenial pur. 
fuits. Such is meant to be the following fketch of John 
Wilkes ; not to give his piéture on the ftage where he 
played the fenator, or the city magiftrate, but his hke. 
nefs behind the {cenes, én Ais infular life, neither court. 
ing the plaudits, nor deprecating the cenfures of a pub. 
lic, whom it was his invariable as fuccefsful fyftem to 
dupe with his pretended principles, in order to attain, 
as he did, his real intereft, in the difcharge of his debts, 
and appointment to his office. 

Wilkes’s firft vifits, and confequent attachment, to 
the Tfle of Wight, may be dated from the time he was 
quartered at Winchefter, as Colonel of the Bucking- 
hamifhire militia, in the courfe of the feven years war; 
when he firft occafionally vifited it, from his profeffional 
refidence at Longwood, which he hired and lived at as 
conveniently near his regiment ; where he found lite. 
. rary leifure to contemplate and execute his political 

plan, which he aétually began by compofing there the 
North Briton, as famous for the public effets it aétually 
produced, as infamous for the private ends it folely had 
in view ; which had not even the little excufe of party 
principles to follow, but folely perfonal objects to attain, 
and thofe of the meaneft kind, low intereftednefs, not 
of the certainly more venial, lofty ambition. There 
was a time when this diftinétion might have feemed 
flander ; but notorious fubfequent deteétion, and even 
felf confeffion, though not till after conviétion, there- 
fore with all its difgrace, but without any of its credit, 
have fince incontrovertibly proclaimed the truth of it. 
Even at that period he attraéted more notice than is 
generally beftowed upon the mafs of fummer vifitors, 
who either take lodgings, or run over the ifland unobe 
ferving and unobferved. Whether a natural fon, of the 
name of John Smith, was the fruit of an amorous con- 
nexion Wilkes was known to have there made with an 
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the | obfcure young woman of great beauty, is uncertain, but 
atu- highly probable. This probability is ftrengthened by 


Dur. the enthufiaftic praifes Wilkes always beftowed on the 
‘ohn native charms of the lower clafs of Veétenfian females ; 
ehe @ and in his hours of levity with the companions of his 
ke. gallantries, he always diftinguifhed it by the name of 
urts Cyprus. This fair daughter of an humble cottager al- 


sub. luded to, was known to be pregnant, but fhe has long 
m to been dead, and herfelf and her ftory nearly forgotten. 
rain, When Wilkes, for good reafons, retired to Paris, he 
bts, took Smith, then at a very tender age, with him, and 
there formed a plan of education all his own, very dif- 
, to ferent from that generally adopted, and frota which he 
was formed the moft fanguine hopes of fuccefs. He thought 
ing- it poffible to fubftitute the embellifthed manners of the 
var ; world for the rougher exterior attendant upon our pub- 
onal lic feminaries, without any facrifice of the more folid 
at as information they communicate, and this in the fame pe- 
lites riod of education. Paris was the alma mater deftined 
tical to produce this extraordinary charaéter, and in that me- 
the tropolis Smith was placed ez penfron in afeminary of note, 
rally at the annual expence of 100 guineas, and attended by 
had matters of the firft reputation. After having attained 
arty the age of 14, in the year 1773, Smith was recalled to 
rain, London, and fixed with Angelo to be farther inftruéted 
not in his exercifes. He likewife attended the academy in 
here Soho-fquare, in order to regain his native language, 
med which he had completely forgotten, and to improve 
ven himfelf in claffical learning, in which at Paris he had 
ere- made a very defpicable progrefs. By this new fitua- 
edit, tion, the improvement of this diftinguithed favourite by 
f it. no means kept pace with the opportunities afforded, nor 
an is with the zeal and intereft Wilkes felt in every thing 
tors, that concerned him ; fave in the branch of horfeman- 
nobe fhip, in which he excelled, he did no credit to himfelf 
f the or his inftruétors. What Paris and London could not 
con- give, was expeéted from Hamburgh, to which place 
han Smith experienced another removal, and was there 
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placed under the care of the celebrated Profeffor Buf. At 
ching; but this laft effort was attended with no better ofte 
fuccefs. Yet it by no means appears but that Smith pub 
poffeffed a tolerable capacity, and would in anv of the ting 
ufual modes of education have paffed mufter. The fault wit! 
was in the plan; by aiming at every thing, nothing Has 
Was attained; the attempt to raife him to a height fam: 
above the level of his abilities, abfolutely funk him be- whe 
low it. Wilkes had, finally, the mortification to fee, cont 
that, from the perpetual change of fituation, Smith and 
poffeffed neither the real chara¢ter of an Englifhman bore 
nor of a Frenchman: that as in acquiring French, he com 
had loft his Engiith, fo in attempting to regain his na- pur, 
tive tongue, he became lefs-perfeét in the foreign one: gare 
thus in manners, language, and appearance, he fettled him 
into a ftrange compound of the two nations. Difap-- @ pf 
pointed and difpleafed with his own management, Wor 
Wilkes fent this fingular, inftead of accomplifhed, young was 
man, a cadet to the Eaft Indies, where he ftill remains, and 
as in his laft will, John Smith, in the fervice of the tive 
Eaft India Company, is mentioned with only a legacy ren 
of 100l, ral 

This mifcarriage of Wilkes in a bufinefs he had fo An 
much at heart, may be compared with that experienced of f 
by Lord Chefterfield, under circumftances fomewhat fucl 
fimilar: they both of them faw in idea the piéture they que 
wifhed to exhibit, and well knew how to appreciate ; of ' 
but in their eager partiality, confidered not the nume- mif 
rous fortunate combinations that muft unite to form fo the 
rare a produétion as that of an accomplifhed man. reft 
Alike in both inftances, by aiming at an exceffive and Af 
higher finifh than the fubje&t would bear, they fpoiled furi 
the piece, and degraded it below that ftandard of medi- the 
ocrity which it might otherwife have eafily attained. of t 

On his return from the continent, at a time, he moft fou 
attracted the notice of the public, and was at the very dec 
height of his popularity, Wilkes refumed the habit ‘of.’ ber 
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At the houfe of the Hon. Thomas Fitzmaurice, which 
often during that feafon of the year was the refort of 
public men and men of genius, Wilkes was highly dif- 
tinguifhed in the circle of feftive wit. Here he fhone 
with decided fuperiority in repartee and anecdote over 
Hawkefworth and Garrick, who were guefts of the 
fame houfe ; and it is a circumftance well known, that 
wherever they chanced to meet, Wilkes was in the 
conftant habit of attacking and humiliating the latter, 
and in thefe rencontres carried his farcafins to a degree 
bordering on rudenefs, which Garrick felt, and often 
complained of. Wilkes ufed to fay, that he did this on 
purpofe, and contrary to his general cuftom, through re- 
gard to Garrick, whofe inordinate vanity it was doing 
him a fervice to mortify, as it hindered him from ex- 
p fing himfelf. Of no period of his life was Wilkes 
wont to fpeak with more fatisfaétion than of this; he 
was then in the full vigour of his faculties, and his fame 
and popularity gave him hopes of arriving at the lucra- 
tive diftin€tion he alone aimed at. To learn the diffe- 
rent opinions that different men entertained of his mo- 
ral and political merits, gave him great amufement. 
Anecdotes of this fort he was fond of relating—~In one 
of his rambles in the ifland, not being able to procure 
fuch accommodation for the night as he liked, he re- 
quefted a bed at a neighbouring farm-houfe ; the name 
of Wilkes was a fufficient paffport, and the matter, 
mifirefs, and the whole family were highly gratified by 
the fight of fo celebrated a perfonage. On retiring to 
reft he defired a boot-jack might be brought to him. 
After waiting a long time for this neceflary piece of 
furniture, he again went down ftairs, doubting whether 
the houfe contained one: there he found that the caufe 
of the delay originated in his own charaéter ; for he 
found the miftrefs and the maid at high words, the latter 
declaring that no confideration upon earth fhould induce 
her to truft herfelf in the fame room with fo dangerous 
aman as Mr. Wilkes! 

On 
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On another occafion, having engaged lodgings at a 
farm-houfe, where he always found himfelf comfortable, 
he was one morning furprifed by a notice from the far. 
mer to quit the houfe, as the Jandlord was in a violent 
rage that fuch a lodger as Wilkes fhould be received 
into any houfe that belonged tohim. At the very mo 
ment when the portmanteau was packing up, a meffage 
of a very different nature was received from a gentle. 
man of oppofite politics, who congratulated the country 
on the arrival of fo diftinguifhed a patriot, and requefted 
the champion of liberty would do him the honour to 
make his houfe his home. 

This Wilkes faid he found to be the cafe in all his 
political career ; and that, politically fpeaking, he never 
made an enemy without, at the fame time, gaining a 
friend, or loft an old friend without gaining by the 
fame ation a new one. In proof of the fentiment, 
that public men have in faét neither friends nor ene- 
mies, Wilkes ufed to fay, that ‘ the very fame gentle- 
man who turned me out of his farmer’s houfe for being 
a liberty-boy, when afterwards I became a good-byy, 
and was made Chamberlain of London, was the firf 
perfon to pay his refpeéts, and offer me his compli- 
ments. 

It does not appear that from the time of his may- 
oralty, and during his repeated unfuccefsful contetts for 
the office of Chamberlain, Wilkes either reforted to the 
Ifle of Wigit, or maintained a correfpondence with 
any perfon in it. But no fooner was the cloud that ob- 
icured him during this period difperfed, and returning 
fortune more than ever favoured him, than his ancient 
predilection for the infular fcenes he had enjoyed in his 
more youthful days revived. From that time he re- 
folved to make his favourite ifle the retreat of his calmer 
days and declining age; and, in confequence, in the 
year 1788, took a long term of Sandham Cottage, in the 
parith of Brading. From this e@ra may be dated the 
infular life of Wilkes ; in contratt to his former cafual 
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vifits, amidft embarraffments of various kinds, and un- 
der the xecefity of receiving pecuniary aid from the 
dregs of his party, which he is known to have been even 
in the Ifle of Wight. He is now tobe contemplated in 
anovel point of view. Henceforth we are to confider 
him as Chamberlain, in affluent circumftances, free from 
party entanglements, in the retirement of his choice, 
poffeffed of leifure and ability to purfue fuch bufinefs 
and amufement as his natural bent and inclination might 
pointout. The embellifhment of his cottage and ad- 
joining ground of about four acres was his firft and fa- 
vourite projeét. To this he gave inceffant attention, 
with all the ardour that novelty, and an occupation fo 
univerfally pleafing could infpire. Even his favourite 
Horace was obliged to yield a temporary preference to 
Evelyn’s Sylva and Miller’s Diétionary. The’fitua- 
tion was beautiful, and he was determined to add every 
improvement that the hand of art could give. 

After finifhing and furnifhing the original cottage, 
which commands an extenfive and beautiful fea view, 
and Culver-cliff to the eaft, he ereéted detached pa- 
vilions of the Knightfbridge floor-cloth manufa€tory in 
the moft advantageous points of view ; and in the back- 
ground raifed numerous fanciful ftruétures, for the pur- 
pofe of rearing poultry, and keeping various kinds of 
birds, of which he was exceedingly fond ; nay his kind- 
nefs to the feathered tribe extended fo far, that he faf- 
tened open boxes filled with corn upon the ftems of 
trees, to feed the fparrows and other {mall birds, and 
always provided them with an additional allowance for 
winter. Thus he feemed more attentive to the lives 
and happinefs of every other animal, than of sman- 
hind. 

In the cifpofition of his fhrubbery and garden, he 
difclaimed the introduétion of exctic plants of difficult 
culture ; but was profufe of the common flowering 
fhrubs, the moft eafily reared fruits and vegetables. To 
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his friend Churchill he ereéted a memorial with a La- 
tin infcription on a Doric pillar, after a model of Vir- 
gil’s tomb’ at Naples, and gave it the name of Church- 
ill’s tomb ; on which he ufed to remark, that he could 
not make a more grateful oblation to, or better propi- 
tiate the manes of Churchill, than by filling the cavity 
with a ftore of the choiceft wines ; to which ufe he ac- 
tually applied it as a cellar. 

This his viliakin, as he called it, contrary to the 
ufual fate of far prouder manfions, rather from the ce- 
lebrity of its owmer than its ow, became one of thofe 
fancy-places which the fummer vifitors of the Ifle of 
Wight feldom omitted in their excurfions ; a circum- 
ftance highly acceptable to its matter, who refufed ad. 
miffion to none, and to particular people willingly did 
the honours hiinfelf with the greateft affability, and 
many pleafant remarks and anecdotes applicable to the 
place and its improvements. 

Whatever part he aéted in former life, or with what- 
ever vices and immoralities the world, right or wrong, 
might have branded him, here our retired alderman, at 
his villakin, fpent his time in as rational, quiet, and 
blamelefs a manner, as any of his graver brethren, the 
dulleft citizens, at their larger and more coftly villas in 
the vicinity of the metropolis. His hours were regular, 
and he rofe early, for the purpofe, as he more jocofely 
than creditably obferved he had ever done, ‘* of wor- 
fhipping the rifing fun.” His mornings were divided 
between the infpe€tion of his workmen and improve- 
ments, and his ftudy, to which he always dedicated fome 
part of the day. Thofe who wifited him he received 
in the moft hofpitable manner, and his aéts of benevo- 
lence were neither {paring nor ill applied. The tradef- 
men whom he employed in his improvements he would 
occafionally entertain at his own table, and ply them 
with the moft generous and expenfive wines, and with 
their elated {pirits and curious remarks, under —_ 

ances 
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fances to them fo unufual, he was greatly amufed. 
Wilkes poffeffed a happy talent, by no means common 
to men in the decline of life ; he always had the ap- 
pearance of being pleafed with himfelf, inceffantly la- 
bouring to impart the fame good humour to others, and 
inthis he was fo fuccefsful that furly and phlegmatic 
indeed muft have been the perfon, who could with any 
degree of fpleen quit him and his houfe. 

However bad, if any, his moral or religious princi- 
ples were, Wilkes certainly poffeffed his mind in fe- 
renity ; which inclines us in charity to hope, that bad 
as that is, he had more of the cool indifferent in Azm/elf 
only towards thofe ufually moft animating concerns, 
than of the rancorous enemy againft them in ofkers ; 
that he was, as to religion, rather the light, heedlefs 
infidel for the want of thought, than the deep, contem- 
plative atheift, from the ancient fceptical exce/s, or the 
worfe modern philofophical refizement, of it ; the littie 
benefit of which diftin€tion we with to allow him, if 
ever to be admitted as it has been, between the negative 
infidel, as barely a patient uudesever, and the pofitive 
atheift as an active difbeliever ; which former, though 
equally injurious with the latter in its conduct, is per- 
haps not equally criminal in its caufe. As to his poli- 
tical principles, independent of the ftorms he raifed for 
the purpofes of private gratification or emolument, he 
was undoubtedly firmly attached to the ancient and 
original {pirit of the conftitution, he admired and loved 
the revolution, and was, as histombftone declares, ‘“* A 
friend to liberty.”” The hours he fpent in his ftudy, 
which he fuffered no perfon to enter, were, by his own 
account, dedicated chiefly to the revifal and making 
additions to what he ufed to call the work, and which 
was meant for pofthumous publication, under the tile 
of “ The Life and Opinions of John Wilkes.’’ From 
this he would often read extraéts to his more intimate 
friends, and to fome of them he promifed a place in the 

Vou. IX. Kk book. 
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book. What has been the fate of this manufcript, 
which was neatly bound in a great number of volumes, 
it does not yet appear. Upon the merits of this work, 
he gave it to be underftood, was to reft his charaéter 
with pofterity ; but in his laft vifit to the Ifle of 
Wight, in the fummer of 1797, he told a clergyman, 
his neighbour, that this labour of fo many years fhould 
be committed to the flames. 

In his drefs and figure Wilkes at his cottage, or in 
the ftreets of London, was precifely the fame; the bag, 
the blue and gold, or the full fuit of fcarlet, compofed 
his conftant and unalterable drapery. Thefe cut inthe 
fafhion of his youthful days, with the fingle, rural, and 
not well according addition of boots, made the exterior 
truly unique. At an early hour he was made up for 
the day, and ready to fee company, which he willingly 
entertained with anecdotes and charaéters he had met 
with in his private and political walks through life. In 
thefe converfations he never failed to introduce fome 
eulogy on the manners of the French, as they were at 
the time of his refidence among them, and as feldom re- 
frained from his ufual farcafms on North Britons. The 
habit of repeating the fame fet of ftories was the only 
fymptom of fenility that Wilkes exhibited in his laf 
ftage of life ; his {pirits and vivacity experienced little, 
if any vifible decay; the tafte fhewn by him in orna- 
‘ menting his rooms and grounds, bore a great affinity 
to that difplayed in his perfon. Every thing in that 
line was exaétly of a piece with the old blue and 
gold, and the fcarlet, with gold knee bands; all was 
overdone and “gaudy, the very reverfe of chafte fim- 
plicity. 

"i Sa hide laft vifit to his cottage, Wilkes feemed to be 
aware that his vital thread was fpun out to nearly its 
length, but this caufed no abatement of his good hu: 
mour and feftive manners. His glafs of Champagne 
loft neither its relith nor its effeét, andthe “ life to the 
laft 
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lat enjoyed’’ of his friend Churchill, was as applicable 
to him as to its author. 

The laft time he croffed the water he had a very long 
and tedious paffage, owing to a total failure of wind. 
So circumftanced, he jocofely remarked, that if this was 
the cafe, he fhould never again revifit the Ifle of 
Wight, as in every period of his life nothing was fo 
hoftile to his exiftence as a dead calm. This prediction 
was verified ; he returned no more to the ifland ; bur, 
as is well known, died at the houfe of his daughter, in 
Grofvernor-fquare, on the 28th of December fol- 
lowing. 

This “ piéture in little’ of Wilkes at his cottage, 
there living to himfelf, and in his own confined way, 
will not perhaps be confidered as the leaft interefting 
in the life of that extraordinary man. When the frail 
ornaments of Sandham {thall have mouldered away, and 
its infcriptions fhall have ceafed to be legible, them- 
felves requiring inftead of giving explanation, the mind 


that knows how to refpeét wit and talents in them- 
felves, however abufed in their application, will mufe 
over the fpot, and ftill hail as at leaft minor claifi¢ 
ground, the villakin of Fohn Wilkes ! 
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THE acco: 
TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. ee 
A TALE. lativ 
; topi 
(Concluded from page 259.) find 
The antidotes with which philofophy hms medicated the cup his 
of life, though they cannot give it falubrity and fweetnefs, fanc 
have at leaft allayed its bitternefs, and contempered its 7 
malignity; the balm which fhe drops upon the wounds of tod 
the mind abates their pain though it cannot heal them. of f 
DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, a 
eee fun arofe in kis wonted beauty the next morn. ace 
ing to the eyes of STEINFORT, who awoke toa for: 
renewed profpeét of life and happinefs, which though any 
fhaded by a few difficulties, imparted more lively plea- tak 
fures than it is in the power of fullen and retired phi- je 
lofophy to beftow. He arofe and adjufted his drefs adc 
more to the tafte of the world, and threw off the rough wi 
and uncourtly manners of the philofopher for the more fro 
gentle and refpeétful demeanour of the lover. His Tl 
rural hoft and hoftefs, with whom he refided, were the 
rather furprized at this alteration in his appearance, but tio 
as their enquiries had been checked, they prefumed not pr 
to afk any queftions. They knew nothing of his cir- 
cumftances, and were feldom troubled with his com- ev 
pany, except when he was induced to make fome idle ba 
experiment, or in his moments of relaxation he amufed el. 
them with his eccentricities. ti 
Having loitered about with impatience till the former th 
part of the morning had paffed away, he departed to as 
vifit his Errza. The fun fhone delightfully on the ea 
furrounding landfcape as he walked along, the plumed ve 
muficians of the air caroled their fweeteft notes, and all vi 
nature feemed to breathe forth a harmony well fuited tt 
to the foft emotions of his foul. On his arrival he was li 
introduced into a parlour, where he found EL1za fet- ir 
ting 
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ting alone. She received him with a familiar eafe, un- 
accompanied with any other confufion, fave what tinted 
her cheek. 

After a few general comments and explanations re- 
lative to paft events, they touched upon more interefting 
topics, and STEINFORT was not a little gratified at 
finding in the perfon he loved a mind congenial with 
his own, that could accompany him in the flights of 
fancy, and the wanderings of imagination. 

The time flew {wiftly away, and nothing remained 
to damp the happinefs of our lovers but the oppofition 
of friends, They had to encounter and fubdue the perti- 
nacity of a prejudiced father, and to brave the taunts of 
acenforious world; q tafk, however difficult to per- 
form for ap individual lopped off from fociety, without 
any one to love or truft, is ftill more difficult to under- 
take with fortitude, when we fee thofe we love fub- 
jeéted to the fame calamity ; and though we have the 
additional pleafure of mutual confolation, we have like- 
wife the additional pain of feeing each other fuffer, 
from the fame caufe, with the ‘fame defpair of redrefs, 
Thefe ideas ferved but to ftrengthen the cord that bound 
them together, and they feparated with defires fanc- 
tioned by virtue, and hopes that could not eafily be de- 
preffed. 

STEINFOKT daily continued his vifits, and every 
evening returned with brighter profpects of happinefs, 
barred with new difficulties of accefs. A week being 
elapfed in removing ebftruétions and obviating objec- 
tions, without any decifive meafures being adopted, 
they met to determine on forme mode of conduct, and 
agree either to act independent of friends, or forego 
each other’s company till circumftances were more fa- 
vourable to their union. Clandeftine means were can- 
vafled, and difmiffed with this remark ; ‘* that, though 
they fometimes conferred fecurity, they did not infal- 
libly fecure happinefs ; for thofe who adopted them, 
muft ever offend the judicious and experienced part of 

Kk 3 mankind, 
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mankind, the good opinion of which is fo neceffary to 
public approbation, and public approbation beft confo. 
lidates private enjoyment.”’ ‘* Welli,’’ obferved Exiza, 
as the tendered STEINFORT her hand, ‘“ ¢Ais the 
world may prevent me making aprefent of for atime, 
but fhall never prevail upon me to give it to another.” 
STeInFort preffed it to his lips. At that inftant the 
parlour door opened, and Mr. Dalton appeared. 
STEINFORT felt a little confufed at firft at this fingu- 
lar intrufion; but, unconfcious of any impropriety, he 
avoided, by any awkward evafions, to create the ap- 
pearance of one. Exrza, when fhe faw her father, 
fhrunk for a moment from herfelf, and as fhe expeéted 
to encounter offended honour on his brow, and every 
feature alive with revenge, was not a little furprized, 
when, after gazing on them for a moment with doubt. 
ful furprize, he familiarly ftepped forward, and fhaking 
hands with SrEIN FORT, hoped he found him well. 
An appearance fo unexpected, and conduét fo myfte- 
rious, filled them both with aftonifhment, and was mif- 
taken at firft for fome low cunning of. infult. Mr, 
Dalton foon undeceived them, by making fuitable con- 
ceffions to SrziNFort for the injury he had done his 
charaéter, and briefly informing him that his feclufion 
from the world had given rife to an enquiry into his 
charaéter and circumftances; and it too plainly ap- 
peared that his a€tions had been aggravated, and the 
purfuits of virtue tortured into thofe of vice. He like- 
wife informed him, that having heard from his friends 
of the amendment of his daughter’s health, he had been 
induced to fetch her home to affift him in concerting 
meafures to feek out his retirement, and make him 
what reparation was left in his power. That on his 
arrival, he was informed of the ‘perilous fituation from 
which his daughter had been fnatched by the fignal 
bravery and interpofition of a young man, who was 
then with her in the parlour; and that thus he had, 
without any apology, intruded upon them, but expected 
not 
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not to find in the deliverer of his daughter, one whom 
he had given fufficient provocation to convert into the 
deadliett foe. STEINFORT and Ex1Za heard his nar 
rative with looks expreffive of the fatisfaction they felt ; 
and, after a moment’s paufe, STEINFOKT obferved, 
“that as a link in the chain of mortality, and fubje& 
with his fellow beings to all the errors and weakneffes 
of humanity, he had no juft claims to diftinétion from 
the reft of mankind; that when extenuation was the 
bufinefs of the world, after its revenge had been glutted, 
and the objeét of its difpleafure removed, virtue was 
magnified in its turn as much as vice had been, and ape 
plaufe was as frequently injudicioufly beftowed as cen- 
fure.’’ ** Well, well,’ replied Mr. Dalton, that may 
be as you pleafe, but you fhall not moralize me out of 
the notion that I am under great obligations to you, and 
therefore 1 hope you-will confider of fome method by 
which I may repay them.’’ ‘¢ On the fuppofition that 
you are obligated tome,” anfwered STEINFORT, * J 
know but of one favour you can grant me, in the re~ 
fufal of which you deny me every thing I defire, but 
inconferring it, you give me every thing I want; and 
that is,’ continued he, ‘ the hand of this lady,” taking 
hold of Exrrza. ‘* How now,” retorted Mr_ Dalton, 
“you are contriving to get me deeper in debt, by 
taking the trouble off my hands of feeking her a fuitable 
hufband; but fince you are refolved to be generous, 
I will not be left behind; therefore if you have her, it 
muft be only on this condition, that you permit me to 
entail upon her a fortune of soool.’’ His ready confent, 
together with his generofity, rather furprized STEIN} 
FORT; but it is often obferved, that thofe who arg 
warm and hafty in their refentments, are, on convic- 
tion of having done wrong, equally zealous, and eager 
to make all poffible amends. STEINFORT paying him 
a compliment on his liberality, obferved, that as propo~ 
fals of that nature were fo feldom rejected, he would _ 
not 
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not be-fo affeétedly fingular as to hefitate on the con- 
ditions, ‘* Well then,” faid Mr. Dalton, taking hold 
of Ex1za’s hand, and attempting to give it to STEIN. 
fort, ““I——” “ Hold,” cried ELiza, “ 1s my con- 
fent then entirely out of the queftion ?”’—** Your eyes 
have told me you have not been an indifferent {pecta- 
tor,” replied Mr. Dalton—EL1za reddened—* Nay, 
thofe cheeks confirm it,” added he, “ colouring as it 
were for the frailty of your eyes ; come, come, he who 
was brave enough to oppofe individual force againf 
fuch odds, to refcue you, is no common hero, and will 
make no common hufband.”” ‘“ You are convinced 
then,” replied Eviza, “ that he is not infellibly a 
coward, who refufes to countenance the practice of 
duelling.””» * I am convinced,” replied Mr. Dalton, 


“that neis the greateft hero who has courage to do 
right; therefore I hope you will permit-me to prefent 
your hand to STEINFORT.”’ ‘* Suppofe I objeé,” 


obferved Exiza. Do you objeé&?’’ afked Mr. 
Dalton. “ Yes!’’ anfwered Exiza. “ Your reafon,” 
continued he. ‘* That I may have the pleafure of pre- 
fenting it to him myfelf,” added Exiza, giving her 
hand to STEINFORT. Mr. Dalton, laughing, ob- 
ferved, “that he hoped her philofophical lover would 
teach her fomething of gravity.’ STEIN FORT obferved, 
thot he had no claim to the title of philofopher. 
‘* What but philofophy has enabled you to endure the 
evils of life with patience ?”’ afked Mr. Dalton. That 
I am afraid has not been the cafe,’”’ replied Srern- 
FORT; ‘but I havea ftill more difficult tafk before 


»? 


me,’’ continued he, “to enjoy the pleafures of life 
with femperance.” 

The evening was fpent in a reciprocation of civili- 
ties, and after {ome entreaty on the fide of Mr. Dalton, 
and folicitation on STEINFORT, the nuptials were 
agreed to be folemnized on the approaching Sabbath, at 
the houfe of Mr. Dalton, Having {pent the remaining 

part 
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part of the week among their friends in the country, a 
coach was procured early on Sunday morning, that bore 


them away to the altar of connubial felicity ! 


Wolverhampton, CIVIS. 
Jpril 9, 1800. 


rE — — 


TOM CORYATE, 
AN ORIGINAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 
[From Pennant’s Indoftan.] 


MUST not quit this place without dropping a tear 

over the grave of poor Tom Coryate, the moft fin- 
gular traveller Britain, or perhaps any other country, 
ever fent forth. He lies on the banks of the fhore near 
Swalley, where he finifhed his long peregrinations in 
December 1617. Tom was born in 1577 at Odcombe, 
in Somerfetfhire. After publifhing in 1611 his moft 
laughable travels, ftyled Coryate’s Crudities, prefaced 
by above forty copies of verfes by the waggith wits of 
the time (amongft which is one in the ancient Britifh 
language) he fet out on his greater travels. 

In his European travels he tells us, that he walked 
1975 miles in one pair of fhoes, and had occafion to 
mend them only once. On his return to Odcombe, he 
hung them in the church as a donarium for their bring- 
ing him fafely home to his natal foil. 

Encouraged by Sir Paul Pindar, whom he met with 
at Conftantinople in 1612, he failed to the Levant, 
Vifited Greece, Troy, Smyrna, and Egypt; made his 
pilgrimage to Jerufalem, had his arm tattooed with the 
mark of the crofs, faw the Dead Sea, from there got 
to Alexandrette, from thence to Aleppo, arrived at 
Nineveh and Babylon, reached Ifpahan. From thence 
he proceeded to Candabar, Lahor, and Agra—there he 
entertained the Great Mogu! with an eloquent oration 
inthe Perfian language, fo much to the content of that 
monarch, 
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monarch, that he beftowed on him a Aundred rupees, 
Having a wonderful facility in languages, he had a trial 
of fkill with our Ambaffador’s laundrefs, the greateft 
fcold in all Agra! Tom attacked her in her own 
tongue, the Hindoo, at fun-rife, and filenced her by 
eight o’clock in the morning! He now haftened to the 
conclufion of all his travels; he defcended to Surat, 
where he was feized with a flux, that was increafed 
by atreat of fack, given him by fome Englifh mer- 
chants. He was a very temperate man, but could not 
refift a favourite liquor fo unexpeétedly falling in his 
way. More of him may be feen in Mr. Terry’s 
Voyage, printed. in 1655, a book of much entertain. 
ment. But here poor Tom fell in 1617, and here he 
lies beneath an Indian foil. 


| ne 
ANECDOTE, 
RELATED BY KOTZEBUE, IN HIS FLIGHT TO 
PARIS. 


N the twenty-ninth the Royal Agricultural So- 

ciety held their public fitting. Among the prizes 

they awarded, was a filver medal of a hundred livres to 

Madame Rattier, the wife of a car-driver. The occas 

fion for which it was given, affected the whole Affem- 
bly with a pleafing emotion. 

A child was, five years before, confided to the care of 
this admirable woman, of whofe parents fhe has never 
fince heard. She has four children of her own, and an 
income of not more than fifty dollars, which her thuf- 
band earns by the fweat of his brow. Often has the 
been advited to fend her little charge to the Foundling 
Hofpital, but never would forfake her; and though 
the conftant rifing of all the neceffaries of life, has re- 
duced her to great fhifts and want, fhe has uniformly 
continued to do the fame for this poor orphan as for 
her own children. 

THE 
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THE DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN; 


APRL 3d, RODUCED an after piece under the 

title of St. Davip’s Day, with 
new {cenes and decorations. It is what the title fug- 
gefts, a kind ae te humoured fatire upon the An- 
cent Britons.’ he Welfh are here exhibited with 
their laughable peculiarities ; and the incidents, though 
neither new nor particularly interefting, are well ar- 
ranged for the purpofes of amufement. 


During the courfe of this laft month, both theatres 
have been barren of new performances ; they, how- 
ever, announce fomething in hand, which, upen their 
appearance, fhall be detailed with our accuftomed 
fidelity. 


 — ———— 


SA DLER’S WELLS. 


AprRiIt 14, being Eafter Monday, opened with 
its ufual {pirit and animation. The pieces were fplen- 
did, various, and full of humour. Richer danced on 
the rope and played on the tambourine at the fame 
time. The houfe, which: was crowded, greatly ad- 
mired the novelty. 
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NEW ROYAL CIRCUS 


Alfo prefented its fummer amufements. The inte- 
rior is highly improved in appearance, and the new 
Ballet Dance was received with loud applaufes. A 
f{plendid fpeétacle likewife was produced, called Tue 
Mine, or the BLackK Forest OF IstTRIA, which 
excels in piéturefque f{cenery, rich dreffes, and decora- 
tions. Many valuable performers have been added to 


the company. The comic Pantomime was pleafing, 
and the humorous abilities of Mr. Montgomery, the 
clown, kept the houfe in a continued roar of laughter 
and applaufe. 


a Seam o 


AMPHITHEA TRE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 


Commenced with a full company of {peétators, who 
were delighted with the performances of the evening. 
Mifs Gray, Mr. Gray, and that Proteus of nature, 
Laurent, made their appearance, together with Fohan- 
not and the celebrated Sith, Handy, and Crofsmaa, 
now, without exception, the only horfemen in the 
world. 

Mr. Aftiey, Junior, has exerted himfelf for the en- 
tertainment of the public, and every one muft be 
amufed with his furprifing feats of activity. 











PARNASSITAN GARLAND, 


FOR ARRIL, 1800. 








A BALLAD. 


HE clouds of night flew fwift away, 
In crimfon dreft appear’d the morning, 
Up rofe the glorious orb of day, 
With gold the eaftern fhores adorning. 


Far to the regions of the north 
Winter had fled with frozen bofom, 
And genial {pring again call'd forth 
The tender bud, the fragrant bloffom. 


The lambs on every verdant hill, 
In many a playful gambol bounded, 

And “ through the high wood echoing fhrill” 
The huntiman’s merry horn refounded. 


O’er the fmooth bofom of the deep 
The zephyrs now were gently blowing, 
Its waves of filver feem’d to fleep, 
In filent murmurs foftly flowing. 
While meadows {mile in verdure clad, 
And nature all around rejoices, 
And feather’d fongfters blythe and glad 
Amidft the groves attune their voices ; 


Is there a heart which does not glow 
With rapture as the moin advances ? 

Is there an eye fo funk in woe 
Where not one ray of pleafure glances ? 


Voz, IX. Li 
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Lo! on yon rugged half worn stone, 
Full often dafh’d by many a billowy 
The hapless Anna fits alone, 
Her {nowy arm her only pillow. 


Unmov’d, the feather’d choir fhe hears, 
Unheeding views the fcene furrounding, 
Her eyes bedew’d with bitter tears, 
Her heart with grief’s keen pangs abounding. 
Her cheeks which late the rofe’s glow 
In all its blufhing grace did borrow, 
Appear’d like lilies fading flow, 
Which-droop their heads in filent forrow. 


Five times had Spring renew’d the ground, 
And Summer beam’d in brilliant glory, 
And Autumn fcatter’d fruits around, 
And Winter frown’d with vifage hoary ; 


Since from his love and native home 
Edward had brav’d full many a danger, 
Still doom’d in foreign climes to roam, 
His fad, fad heart to peace a ftranger. 
Thrice had diftill’d the fummer rain 
When rumour thro’ the village founded, 
That Edward on the hoftile plain 
Had funk expiring, pale, and wounded. 


But Anna's fufferings to pourtray 
With all the mufes aid were folly, 
The grief which made her mind its prey, 
The deep, the pining melancholy, 


Then maniac frenzy fir’d her foul, 

Her eyes with frantic wildnefs beaming, 
Far from her native home the ftole, 

Her treffes in the zephyr flreaming. 


Two tedious years had pafs’d away, 
No ray of joy difpell’d her forrow, 
For weary, weaty, was the day, 
And no {weet hope to cheer the morrow, 





PARNASSIAN GARLAND. 








She daily wander’d on the fhore, 
And fadly gaz’d acrofs the ocean, 
Tho’ reafon fway’d her mind no more, 
Her breaft ttill felt each foft emotion. 


But hark! fhe fings; the gentle ftrain 
Upon the ear is foftly ftealing, 

Like Philome! in eve’s ftill reign 
By the pale moon her grief revealing. 


Blow foftly, gentle gales, 
To waft my lover here, 

Where Anna ftill bewails, 
Still drops the bitter tear. 


Ye waves that fmoothly flow, 
Oh bear him to the fhore, 

Then farewell all my woe, 
We’ll meet to part no more, 


Ah me! poor haplefs maid, 
Beyond yon weftern wave 

Thy Edward low is laid 
Within the filent grave: 


T’ll fing him to repofe, 
I’ll wander fadly nigh, 
I'll ftrew the pink and rofe 
Where Edward’s afhes lie. 


In peace my lover fleep, 

Here ling’ring night and day, 
Thy Anna ftill will weep, 

Still guard thy much lov’d clay. 


But fee, through yonder vale, 
My Edward {wiftly glide, 
Why look’it thou love fo pale? 
Why ftreams that purple tide ? 
Oh ftay my love for me, 
One moment, Edward ftay, 
Soon from this earth with thee, 
Pl fwiftly fly away. 
Liz 
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Thro’ yon vaft cloud of white, 
On airy wings will foar, 

There beams that heavenly fight 
Which darknefs hides no more.” 


And who is he whofe faded form 
Along the lonely beach is roving? 

Sav’d from the overwhelming florm, 
Some haplefs mariner is roving. 


Why does he ftart with wild amaze 
When he beholds the maid advancing ? 
Why does he fadly, fadly gaze, 
Upon her eyes with madnefs glancing ? 


Oh, ’tis her early only love, 
*Tis Edward whofe fond arms enfold her, 
But oh, what pangs his heart muft prove, 
A wandering maniac to behold her ! 


Efcap’d from battle’s fierce alarms, 
To all his former joys returning, 

Young Edward’s heart gay fancy warms, 
But ah, that joy is chang’d to mourning. 


In vain he tries each tender care, 

Whiltt her pale form on him is leaning ; 
She chills him with a vacant ftare, 

And wounds him with a fmile unmeaning. 


Toa lone cottage on the fhore 

His trembling footfteps fwiftly bore her, 
And hoping reafon’s dawn once more, 

He ftill with ceafelefs care watch’d o’er her. 


Haft thou not feen fome lovely flower 
D.oop in the fun’s meridian fervour ? 

Soft fall the dews at eve’s ftill hour; 
They cvol her bofom and preferve her. 


Haft thou not feen in winter’s night, 

From darkfome clouds a ftar faint gleaming ? 
Soon it broke forth with cheering light, — 

And fhone in heavenly fplendor beaming : 
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So did this lovely flower arife, 

The filent tears its bloom renewing, 
So reafon beam’d from Anna’s eyes, 

The tumult of her foul fubduing, 


Bright rofe the fun from eaftern wave, 
That morn no added joy could borrow, 
Which to her love his Anna gave, 
And banifh’d every trace of forrow. 


In Virtue’s paths they ever trode 
Her {miles the frowns of fate difpelling, 
And calm content and peace abode, 
Within their humble happy dwelling. 


SOPHIA AND ST. CLAIR, 
a 


ON THE 


DEATH OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


SURGE AD JuDIcIUM! 


HAT folemn, funeral dirge affaults my ear? 
Whence is this melancholy martial band? 
Fojlowing in tears fome much lamented bier, 
With flow and folemn fteps along the ftrand. 


Alas! this penfive, wretched train are come 

To weep great Wafhington’s lamented death ; 
To pay their laft fad duties to his tomb, 

Who fery’d his country with his lateit breath. 


In him each noble virtue was combin’d, 

He was indeed the guardian of his land ; 
Nature her gifts of body and of mind 

On him had fcatter’d with a liberal hand. 


The Chriftian, parent, hero, and the fage, 
All, all in him with chief refplendence fhone, 
His virtues ftrike the heasts of ev’ry age, 
With power fuperior to the noon-day fun. 
Ll3 
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In fight his excellence he clearly prov’d, 

Valiant though cool, and without rafhnefs brave ; 
He, as a parent by each man was lov’d, 

To all alike his gen’rous aid he gave. 

































But when no more the caufe of freedom mov’d 
The hero’s arm, nor call’d to deeds of war, 

He fhar’d his virtues with the wife he lov’d, 
And rear’d his people with the tend’reft care. 


In him the poor a benefactor knew ; 
Rever’d, refpected, by the old and young : 
He to religion’s caufe was ever true, 
Her glorious do¢trines oft employ’d his tongue 


Oh! for immortal Gray’s melodious lyre, 
To paint the hero’s much lamented end, 

To attend with throbbing heart his fun’ral bier, 
And with his foul to realms of light afcend. 


But no; fuch themes as thefe ill fuit my ftrain, 
A hero’s end requires a nobler lay ; 

He died with hope of Heaven’s eternal gain, 
In the bright profpect of a reck’ning day. 


Then fha}l his virtues all divine appear, 
There fhall he fhine the favorite of his Lord, 
And the biight excellence which mark’d him here, 
Meet with a full, an infinite reward. 


FN. 


a 


BRUTUS. 


HEN Brutus, champion in fair freedom’s caufe, 
Saw Rome declining beneath Czfar’s laws, 

With gen’rous ardour for his country’s weal 

His hand uprais’d the patriotic fteel, 

And plung’d it deep into the tyrant’s fide, 

From whence in toryents flow’d life’s purple tide ! 

(Tie Ides of March, O let them facred be ! 

Gave death to Cxfar, and all Rome was free.) 


\\ 
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His cuuntry ferv’d, which was his grand defign, 
His love return’d, which made him nobler fhine: 
Oft times wou’d he on Czfar’s virtues dwell, 
And mourn the caufe for which he juftly fell. 
May ev’ry ruler, in whatever ftate, 
Who'd aé& like Czfar, meet with Czfar’s fate ; 
And ev’ry nation, panting to be free, 
A Brutus find, to give them liberty ! 
J.C. L. 


a 
SONNET 
ADDRESSED TO J. B***K, ESQ. 
ON HIS MARRIAGE 


Occafioned by a Friend of the Author's informing him of 
the Gentleman's Marriage to whom this is addreffed, 
and requefiing he would write fomething jut and 


complimentary on the Occafion. 


AY, fhall my rhufe unnotic’d pafs the day, 
When wifdom bended at th’ hymeneal fhrine ; 
Shall I forget the well deferved lay, 
That’s due to talents and to worth like thine? 


Ah! no, for while the lift?ning world admire, 
The child of genius, whofe enlighten’d mind 
Doth to the nobleft deeds of ar? afpire, 
And lives to ffudy, and improve mankind! 
So long fhalt tow maintain the envied feat, 
That merit claimeth in the porch of fame ; 
Thy wfeful life fhall heart-felt plaudits meet, 
And unborn ages ftill revere thy name! 


’Tis all a puft—for thou wilt e’erbe B¥¥*k, 
The child of folly, and a fenfelefs block. 


Barnard’s Inn. 
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LINES 


OCCASIONED BY THE DECEASE OF AN EXCEL- 
LENT PARENT. 


UCH is life! I exclaim’d with a figh, 
As I bade a lov’d father adieu, 
When dull forrow be-clouded that eye, 
Which to mine fpoke in fympathy true. 


Yet though fad was the day, it was cheer’d 
By the hope—that ere long 1 fhould meet 
A dear parent, fo juftly rever’d, 
And again enjoy intercourfe fweet. 
But tis paft, and death’s cold cruel hand, 


Has bereft me of life’s brighteft ray; 
The refletion a tear will demand, 


Though kind faith forbids forrow to ftay, 


She points to the regions on high, 

Where no anguifh nor heart-rending care 
Can intrude—but ferene is the fky, 

And the profpeét’s unclouded and fair ! 


EMMA, 


a  - 


MORNING. 


S night her dufky veil withdraws, 
\ And the mix’d dawn of light and fhade 
In jutt libration * feems to paufe— 
That to advance—ur this to fade, 


How pleafing to th’ unfhackled mind 
At that folemn hour abroad to ftray ; 
Who can in contemplation find 
A purer light than gilds the day. 


* Twilight. 
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Full oft he ftops—a voice he hears, 
Not fuch as duns guilt’s fearful race ; 

Whom never-dying confcience bears, 
And makes an hell of ev’ry place. 


No—’twas the voice of grateful praife, 
Whofe pure effufion rent the fky 

From the fond hind, whofe artlefs lays, 
Enamour’d groves and ftreams reply. 


Oh fcene of peace! of pure delight, 
Which fouls unhackney’d ever prize; 
A theme—which as I vainly write, 
Heaves my fond heart and dims my eyes. 


Now the fhrill harbinger * makes known 
The new-born day ; and mounting high, 
The lark furveys the beaming zone 4, 
And fpreads the tidings through the fky. 


Prompt at the found, from ev’ry {pray 
Harmonious rife the warbling train ; 


One fpirit fwells th’ enraptur’d lay, 
And rends the hill, the dale, and plain. 


Now full confefs’d, the fun around 
Spreads the bright fervor of his beams ; 

With ftreams of gold,and azure crown’d, 
Each diftant mount and objeét gleams. 


Far, far the faft retiring haze, 
Down to the realms of chaos fpeed ; 
While {parkling in refracted rays, 
As gems the glitt’ring dews difplay’d, 
So ’fore fair truth dark error flies, 
That, the pure light of heav’nly kind, 
This ,as the fogs which veil the fkies, 
The night and darknefs of the mind. 
Weft Cowes, T—. 


‘ 
September 17, 1799. 


* The cock. + The eaftern horizon. 
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LINES 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND, IN ANSWER TO SOME 
WHICH HE SENT ME, DISSUADING ME FROM 
STUDY. 


HY fhould I ceafe, fond youth, to feek aname, 
Why fpurn indignant from my eager mind 
The fteep afcent, the toilfome hill of fame, 
Where only I true genuine blifs can find ? 


Each fond purfuit for that alone I yield, 

Each joy of life, progreffive in its courfe ; 
Willing I range the fair and ample field, 

Where learning courts me with refiftlefs force. 


What are to me the pleafures of the day, 

The weak enjoyments of the mad and vain ; 
Why thould I wander from my road aftray, 

To tread in foottteps followed quick by pain? 


When God fhall call me from my prefent ftate, 
And death at me fhall aim his fatal dart ; 
I'll bow, fubmiffive to my certain fate, 
And give to heaven my pure immortal part. 


But why, my friend, fhould I unnotic’d live, 
And glide unknown adown the ftream of life, 
To keep my filent way, nor neither give 
Nor cauf: one moment’s happinefs or ftrife? 
’Tis true, in learning’s devious path we meet, 
(Unlefs by fortune funn’d we haply are) 
With envious ttorms, that all our aims defeat, 
And wound our breafts with many a fhameful fear. 
Need I poor Otway’s tender woes revive, 
Or Butler’s, names to genius ever dear; 
Ah! no, for you’re too feetingly alive, 
Ana filent drop to mifery the tear, 
But look around and view this latter age, 
Think on a Pope, a Congreve, and a Gay! 
How they have deckt and f{woln the letter’d pagey 
Yet bafk’d in fortune’s animating ray. 





OME 
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But Chatterton! Ah! there again [ paufe t 
He was a martyr to the love of fame ; 
Nobly he fuffer’d in fair learning’s caufe, 
And funk in death with nothing but a name. 


Born with a genius lofty and fublime, 
His foul poetic every fetter burft ; 

The fhame, and aye, the glory of his time, 
Which will by ages yet unburn be curft. 


And Collins! Savage! they tuo fwell the litt, 
Britannia’s fhame! and refignation’s pride ! 
The former meekly fmil’d, and bending, kifs*d 
The facred book of God, and died. 
More could I add, more tender fcenes yet fhow ' 
But that enough already I have faid ; 
I can but paint the mifery and woe 
Of Genius, flumbering with the peaceful dead. 
‘ W. MUDFORD 


TT — 


CUPID’S REVENGE. 
Tune—*The Dead of the Night.” 


7 OUNG Cupid in forrow one day had thrown by 
\ ; 3 , : : 
His quiver and darts, and did nothing but cry ; 
While Venus, his mother, endeavour’d in vain 
To difcover the cure for, or fource of his pain, 


A council was call’d in the chambers above, 

To confider the caufe of dame Venus and love; 

The urchin was f{ummon’d, but none could tell why, 
Thus the grief in his features, the tear in his eye. 


By the deities all thus in public affail’d, 

The frowns of the gods o’er the godling prevail’d, 
Who blufhing, confefs’d that his power was loft, 
And all his late fchemes by phyficians were croft. 


That his beft levell’d arrows were fruitlefs and vain, 
For the faculty now could prefcribe for the pain, 
And grew rich in proportion as he had grown poor, 
For as oft as he wounded the doétors would cure 
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Old rofy-fae’d Bacchus, in accents divine, 

Advis’d him to dip all his arrows in wine ; 

But Momus reply’d that ’twere better to fteep 

Ali his darts in fome drugs that would lay them to 
fleep. 


Apollo rejoin’d, ** Thofe may fport with his woes, 
Who only exift, or to drink or to doze; 

Rut the only refource to regain his loft fame,' 

Is a few of his darts at the doétors to aim.” 


Elate with the thought, Cupid quickly withdrew, 
His pow’r to regain, his new plan to purfue, 

And wond’rous to tell, that unaided by fees, 

He brought the proud doétors all down on their knees, 


There defpairing, he kept them in anguifh awhile, 
Would now kill with a frown, and now cure with a 
{mile ; 
And made them confefs, after making them feel, 
That the heart which love wounded, love only could 
heal 
Wolverhampton, CIVES 
Augufi 7, 1799 
aR = 


SONNET. 


H! happy time, when o’er the dewy lawn, 
I trac’d the orient crimfon of the morn, 
And ftray’d in peace where health and pleafure roves, 
O’er woodland mountain, and fequetfter’d groves ; 


a. © @ A. 


Till led by hope’s delufive {miles along, 
Far from my happy home, with plenty crown'd, 
To where the giddy, gay, licentious throng, 
Dance thro’ the path of vice in one eternal round. 
So the pure rivulet ferenely fpreads 
Where founds of difcord never pour’d alarms; 
Where amaranthine bowers, and daified meads, 
Breathe all their fweets, and mingle all their charms; 


se a i a ee ee” i | a 


Till wildly wandering, negligent of home, 
It joins the roaring main, where dafhing waters foam. 


York. E. GILL» 











Literary Revicw, 


Sketch of the Life and Literary Career of Auguflus Von 
Kotzebue, with the Journal of his Tour to Paris, at 
the clofe of the Year 1790. Written by Himfelf. 
Tranflated from the German by Anne Plumire. To 
which 1s fubjoined an Appendix, including a general 
Abfira& of Kotzebue’s Works. Symonds. 7s. in 
boards. 


MORE entertaining work we have never pe- 

rufed. We believe it to be a faithful tranfcript 

of the original; indeed Mifs Plumtre has, on other 

’ occafions, afforded indifputable proofs of ability. The 

tranflation of this work is executed with an uncommon 
degree of animation. 

Of this ketch we have made free ufe in our memoirs 
for the prefent Number; but we can affure our readers 
that much is ftill left, calculated to inftruét and gratify 
an inquifitive mind. The work is far from being im- 
poverifhed by the extraéts we have given to our readers. 
Kotzebue is an extraordinary man—his Pizarro has 
echoed through every part of Britain, and a curiofity is 
excited refpeéting his hiftory. We thall only add, that 
it is written with {pirit and intereft. No lovers of the 
drama will repent the purchafe and perufal of this moft 
interefting publication. 
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Travels through the States of North America, and the 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, during the 
Years 1795, 1796, and 1797. By Ifaac Weld, Jun. 
Second Edition, illuftrated and embellifhed with 
Sixteen Plates. In Two Volumes. Stockdale. 18s. 


(Concluded from page 312.) 


LX our laft Review we gave this author’s fketch of 

PHILADELPHIA, from which the reader might 
form a good idea of the metropolis of the United States, 
We now intend to bring forward his delineation of the 
city of WashINGTON, which, towards the conclufion 
of the prefent year, 1s to become the feat of the Ame- 
rican government. It was focalled after the late il- 
luftrious Prefident, George Wa/hington, in grateful re- 
membrance of his fervices during their hard but fuc- 
cefsful conteft with Great Britain. Mr. Wetp 
vifited it in November 1795 ; andthe following account 
of it is well worthy of attention. 


CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


*€ The City of Wathington, or the Federal City, as it is in- 
difcriminately called, was laid out in the year 1792, and is 
exprefsly defigned for being the metropolis of the United 
States,and the feat of the federal government. In the year 
1800 the congrefs is to meet there for the firft time. As the 
foundation of this city has attraéted the attention of fo many 
people in Europe, and as fuch very different opinions are en- 
tertained about it, I fhall, in the following pages, give you a 
brief account of its rife and progrefs. 

“ Shortly after the clofe of the American war, confiderable 
numbers of the Penfylvanian line, or of the militia, with 
arms in their hands, furrounded the hall in which the con- 
grefs was affembled at Philadelphia, and with vehement me- 
naces infifted upon immediate appropriations of moncy being 
made to difcharge the large arrears due to them for their patt 
fervices. The members, alarmed at fuch an outrage, refolved 
to quit a ftate in which they met with infult inftead of ‘Bre 
tection, 
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tection, and quickly adjourned to New York, where the fef- 


: fion was terminated. A fhort time afterwards, the propriety 
4 was ftrongly urged in congrefs, of fixing upon fome place for 
at. the meeting of the legiflature, and for the feat of the general 
th government, which fhould be fubjeét to the laws and regula- 
tions of the congrefs alone, in order that the members, in fu- 
ture, might not have to depend for their perfonal fafety, and 
for their freedom of deliberation, upon the good or bad police 
of of any individual ftate. This idea of making the place, whicl: 
ht fhould be chofen for the meeting of the legiflature, indepen- 
5, dent of the particular ftate to which it might belong, was fur- 
e ther corroborated by the following argument: That as the fe+ 
veral ftates in the union were in fome meafure rivals to each 
yn evgeir Sele 
* other, although connected together by certain ties, if any one 
of them was fixed upon for the feat of the general govern 
if ment in preference, and thus raifed to a ftate of pre-eminence, 
it might perhaps be the occafion of great jealoufy amongft the 
va others. Every perfon was convinced of the expediency of 
D preferving the union of the ftates entire; it was apparent, 
nt therefore, that the greateft precautions ought to be taken to 
remove every fource of jealoufy from amongft them, which 
might tend, though remotely, to produce a feparation. In 
fine, it was abfolutely necefflary that the feat of government 
fhould be made permanent, as the removal of the public of- 


fices and the archives from place to place could not but be at« 
od tended with many and very great inconveniencies. 
“However, notwithftanding this meafure appeared to be bee 


ar . : : : ! 

; neficial to the intereft of the union at large, it was not until 

he : ‘ , 

ry after the revolution, by which the prefent federal conttitution 

id was eftablifhed, that it was acceded to on the part of all the 
tates. Pennfylvania, in particular, confcious of her being a 

| principal and central ftate, and therefore likely to be made i 
| the feat of government if this new proje& was not carried into : 
le ‘ . 

h execution, was foremoft in the oppofition. At lait fhe com- 

ee plied; but it was only on condition that the congrefs fhould 

*% meet at Philadelphia until the new city was ready for its re- 

ig ception, flattering herfelf that there would ke fo many objec- 

& tions afterwards to the removal of the feat of government, and 

d fo many difficulties in putting the project into execution, that 

“e it would finally be relinquithed. To the difcriminating judg- 


ment of General Wafhington, then prefident, it was left to 
Mmz2z e determine 
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ae 
determine upon the fpot beft calculated for the federal city 
After mature deliberation he fixed upon a fituation on the 
banks of the Patowmac River, a fituation which feems to be 
marked out by nature, not only fora large city, but exprefsly 
for the feat of the metropolis of the United States. 

“‘{n the choice of the fpot there were two principal confidera- 
tions; Firft, that it fhould be as central as poffible in refpe& 
to every ftate in the union ; fecondly, that it fhould be advan- 
tageoufly fituated for commerce, without which it could not 
be expected that the city would ever be diftinguifhed for fize 
or for fplendour ; and it was to be fuppofed, that the people of 
the United States would be defirous of having the metropolis 
of the country as magnificent as it poffibly could be. Thefe 
two effentiai points are moft happily combined in the fpot 
which has been chofen. 

“* The northern and fouthern extremities of the United States 
are in 46° and 31° north latitude. The latitude of the new 
city is 38° §3/ north; fo that it is within twenty-three mi- 
nutes of being exactly between the two extremities. In no 
part of North America either is there a port fituated fo far up 
the country to the weftward, excepting what belongs to Great 
Britain on the river St. Lawrence, its dittance from the ocean 
being no lefs than two hundred and eighty miles. A more 
central fituation could certainly have been fixed upon, by go- 
ing further to the weftward; but had this been done, it muft 
have been an inland one, which would have been very unfa- 
vourable for trade. The fize of all towns in America has hi- 
therto been proportionate to their trade, and particularly. to 
that carried on with the back fettlements. This trade con- 
fifts in fupplying the people of the wettern parts of the United 
States, or the back fettlements, with certain articles of foreign 
manufaéture, which they do not find any intereft in fabricat- 
ing for themfelves at prefent ; nor is it to be fuppofed that 
they will, for many years to come, while land remains cheap, 
and thefe articles can be imported and fent to them on reafon- 
able terms. The articles chiefly in demand confift of hard- 

ware, woollen cloths, figured cottons, hofiery, haberdafhery, 
earthen ware, &c. &c. from England; coffee, rum, fugar *, 


* Sugar is not fent very far back into the country, as it is 
procured at much lefs expence from the maple tree, 


from 
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from the Weit Indies; tea, coarfe muflins, and calicoes, from 
the Eaft Indies. In return for thefe articles the people of the 
back fettlements fend down for exportation the various kinds 
of produce which the country affords: wheat and flour, furs, 
fkins, rice, indigo, tobacco, pitch, tar, &c. &c. It is very 
evident, therefore, that the beft fituation for a trading town 
muft be upon a long navigable river, fo that the town may be 
open to the fea, and thus enabled to carry on a foreign trade, 
and at the fame time be enabled, by means of an extenfive 
water communication in an oppofite direction, to trade with 
the diftant parts of the country. None of the inland towns 
have as yet increafed to a great fize. Lancafter, which is the 
largeft in all America, contains only nine hundred houfes, and 
it is nearly double the fize of any other inland one. Neither 
do the fea-port towns flourifh, which are not well fituated for 
carrying on an inland trade at the fame time. The truth of 
this pofition muft appear obvious on taking a furvey of the 
principal towns in the United States. 

“Confidering the vaftnefs of the territory which is opened 
to the federal city by means of a water communication; con- 
fidering that it is capable, from the fertility of its foil, of 
maintaining three times the number of inhabitants that are to 
be found at prefent in all the United States; and that it is ad- 
vancing at the prefent time more rapidly in population than 
any other part of the whole continent; there is a good foun- 
dation for thinking that the federal city, as foon as the navi- 
gation is perfeéted, will increafe moft rapidly; and that at a 
future day, if the affairs of the United States go on as prof- 
peroufly as they have done, it will become the grand empo- 
rium of the weft, and rival in magnitude and {plendor the ci- 
ties of the old world. 

‘The city is laid out on a neck of tand between the forks 
formed by the eaftern and weftern or main branch of Patow- 
mac River. This neck of land, together with an adjacent 
territory, which is in the whole ten miles fquare, was ceded to 
cungrefs by the {tates of Maryland and Virginia. The 
ground on which the city immediately ftands was the pro- 
perty of private individuals, who readily relinquifhed their 
claim to one half of it in favour of congrefs, confcious that 
the value of what was left tothem would increafe, and amply 
compenfate them for their Jofs. The profits arifing from the 
Mm3 fale 
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fale of that part which has thus been ceded to congrefs will be 
{ufficient, it is expected, to pay for the public buildings, for 
the watering of the city, and alfo for paving and lighting of 
the ftreets. The plan of the city was drawn by a Frenchman 
of the name of L’Enfant, and is on a fcale well fuited to the 
extent of the country, one thoufand two hundred miles in 
length, and one thoutand in breadth, of which it is to be the 
metropolis; for the ground already marked out for it is no 
lefs than fourteen miles in circumference. The ftreets run 
north, fouth, eaft, and weft; but to prevent that famenefs ne- 
ceffarily enfuing from the ftreets all croffing each other at 
right angles, a number of avenues are laid out in different 
parts ot the city, which run tranfverfely; and in feveral 
places, where thefe avenues interfeét each other, are to be hols 
low fquares. The ftreets, which crofs each other at right an- 
gles, ave from ninety to one hundred feet wide, the avenues 
one hundred and fixty feet. One of thefe is named after each 
ftate, and a hollow fquare alfo allotted to each, as a fuitable 
place for ftatues, columns, &c. which, at a future period, the 
people of any one of thefe ftates may wifh to ereét to the me- 
mory of great men that may appear in the country, Ona 
{mall eminence, due weft of the capitol, is to be an equeftrian 
flatue of General Wafhington. 

‘‘ The capitol is now building uponthe mofi elevated {pot of 
ground in the city, which happens to be in a very central fitu- 
ation. From this fpot there is a complete view of every part 
of the city, and alfo of the adjacent country. In the capitol 
are to be {pacious apartments fur the accommodation of con- 
grefs; in it alfo are to be the principal public offices in the 
executive department of the government, together with the 
courts of juftice. The plan on which this building is begun 
is grand and extenfive ; the expenfe of building it is eftimated 
ata million of dollars, equal to two hundred and twenty-five 
thoufand pounds flerling 

“¢ The houfe for the refidence of the prefident ftands north- 
weft of the capitol, at the diftance of about one mile and a 
half. Itis fituated upon a rifing ground not far from the Pa- 
towmac, andcommands a moft beautiful profpe& of the river, 
and of the rich country beyond it. One hundred acres of 
ground, towards the river, are left adjoining to the houfe for 
pleafure grounds, South ’of this there is to be a large park ot 
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mal}, which is to run in an eafterly direétion from the river to 
the capitol. The buildings on either fide of this mall are all 
to be elegant in their kind; amongit the number it is pro- 
pofed to have houfes built at the public expenfe for the ac- 
commadation of the foreign minifters, &c. On the eaftern 
branch a large fpot is laid out for a marine hofpital and gar- 
dens. Various other parts are appointed for churches, thea- 
tres, colleges, &c. The ground in general, within the limits 
of the city, is agreeably undulated; but none of the rifings are 
fo great as to become objects of inconvenience in a town. 
The foil is chiefly of a yellowifh clay mixed with gravel. 
There are numbers of excellent {prings in the city, and water 
is readily had in moft places by digging wells. Here are two 
flreams likewife, which run through the city, Reedy Branch 
and Tiber Creek *. The perpendicular height of the fource 
of the latter, above the level of the tide, is two hundred and 
thisty-fax feet. 

«¢ By the regulations publifhed, it was fettled that all the 
houfes fhould be built of brick or ftone; the walls to be thirty 
feet high, and to be built parallel to the line of the ftreet, but 
either upon it or withdrawn from it, as fuited the tafle of the 
builder. However, numbers of wooden habitations have been 
built; but the different owners have all peen cautioned 
againft confidering them as permanent. They are to be al- 
lowed for a certain term only, and then deftroyed. Three 
commifioners, who refide on the fpot, are appointed by the 
prefident, with a falary, for the purpofe of fuperintending the 
public and other buildings, and regulating every thing per- 
tainting to the city. 

«‘ The only public buildings carrying on as yet, are the pre-~ 
fident’s houfe, the capitol, and a large hotel. The prefident’s 


* Upon the granting poffeffon of wafte lands to any perfon, 
commonly called the /ocation of lands, it is ufual to give par- 
ticular names to different fpots, and alfoto the creeks and 
rivers. On the original location of the ground now allotted 
for the feat of the federal city, this creek received the name of 
Tiber Creek, and the identical fpot of ground on which the 
capitol now ftands was called Rome. This anecdote is re- 
lated by many as acertain prognoitic of the future magnifi- 
cence of this city, which is to be, as it were, a {econd Rome. 
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houfe, which is nearly completed on the outfide, is two ftories 
high, and built of free ftone. The principal room in it is of 
an oval form. This is undoubtedly the handfomeft building 
in the country, and the architecture of it is much extolled by 
the people, who have never feen any thing fuperior; but it 
will not bear a criticalexamination. Many perfons find fault 
with it, as being too large and too fplendid for the refidence 
of any one perfon in a republican country ; and certainly it is 
a ridiculous habitation for a man who receives a falary that 
amounts to no more than 5,625]. fterling per annum, and in 
a country where the expences of living are far greater than 
they are even in London. 

“ The hotel is a large building of brick, ornamented with 
ftone; it ftands between the prefident’s houfe and the capitol, 
In the begining of the year 1796, when I laft faw it, it was 
roofed in, and every exertion making to have it finifhed with 
the utmoft expedition. It is any thing but beautiful. The 
capitol, at the fame period, was raifed only a very little way 
above the foundation. 

“ The ftone, which the prefident’s houfe is built with, and 
fuch as will be ufed for all the public buildings, is very fimilar 
in appearance to that found at Portland in England; but I was 
informed by one of the fculptors, who had frequently worked 
the Portland ftone in England, that it is of a much fuperior 
quality, as it will bear to be cut as fine as marble, and is not 
liable to be injured by rain or froft. On the banks of the Pas 
towmac they have inexhauftible quarries of this ftone; good 
fpecimens of common marble have alfo been found ; and there 
is in varjous parts of the river abundance of excellent flate, 
paving ftone, and lime ftone. Good coal may alfo be had. 

“ The private houfes are all plain buildings; moft of them 
have been built on fpeculation, and ftill remain empty.» The 
greateft number, at any one place, is at Green Leafs Point, on 
the main river, juft above the entrance of the eaftern branch. 
This fpot has been looked upon by many as the moft conve- 
nient one for trade; but others prefer the fhore of the eaftern 
branch, on account of the fuperiority of the harbour, and the 
great depth of the water near the fhore. There are feveral 
other favourite fituations, the choice of any one of which is a 
mere matter of fpeculation at prefent. Some build near the 
capitol, as the moft convenient place for the refidence of mem- 
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bers of congrefs, fome near the prefident’s houfe ; others again 
prefer the weft end of the city, in the neighbourhood of 
George Town, thinking that as trade is already eftablifhed in 
that place, it muft be from thence that it will extend into the 
city. Were the houfes that have been built fituated in one 
place altogether, they would make a very refpectable appear- 
ance, but fcattered about as they are, a fpedtator can fearcely 
perceive any thing like a town. Excepting the ftreets and 
avenues, and a {mall part of the ground adjoining public build- 
ings, the whole place is covered with trees. To be under the 
neceffity of going through a deep wood for one or two miles, 
perhaps, in order to fee a next door neighbour, and in the fame 
city, is a curious, and, I believe,a novel circumftance. The 
pumber of inhabitants in the city, in the fpring of 1796, 
amounted to about five thoufand, including artificers, who 
formed by far the largeft part of that number. Numbers of 
itrangers are continually paffing and repafling through a place 
which aifords {uch an extenfive field for fpeculation, 

“© In addition to what has already been faid upon the fub- 
ject, I have only to obferve, that notwithfanding all that has 
been done at the city, and the large fums of money which 
have been expended, there are numbers of people in the United 
Stats, living to the north of the Patowmac, particularly in 
Poiladelphia, who are ftill very averfe to the removal of the 
feat of government thither, and are doing all in their power to 
check the progiefs of the buildings in the city, and to prevent 
the congrefs from meeting there at the appointed time. In the 
fpring of 1796, when I was laft on the fpot, the building of 
the capitol was abfolutely at a ftand for want of money ; the 
public lots were at a very low price, and the commiffioners 
were unwilling to difpofe of them; in confequence they made 
an application to congrefs, praying the houfe to guarantee a 
loan of three hundred thoufand dollars, without which they 
could not go on with the public buildings, except they dif- 
pofed of the lots to great difadvantage, and to the ultimate 
injury of the city; fo ftrong, however, was the oppofttion, 
that the petition was fuffered to lie on the table unattended to 
for many weeks! nor was the prayer of it complied with 
until a number of gentlemen, that were deeply interefted in 
the improvement of the city, went round to the different mem- 
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bers, and made intereft with them in perfon to give their af. 
fent to the meafure. Thete people, who are oppofed to the 
building of the city of Wafhington, maintain, that it can never 
become a town of any importance, and that all fuch as think 
to the contrary have been led aftray by the reprefentations of 
a few enthufiaflic perfons; they go fo far even as to affert, 
that the people to the eaftward will never fubmit to fee the 
feat of government removed fo far from them, and the cons 
grefs aflembled in a place little better than a foreft, where it 
will be impoflible to procure information upon commercial 
points ; finally, they infift, that if the removal from Phila. 
delphia thould take place, a feparatioy of the ftates will in 
evitably follow. This is the language held forth; but their 
oppofition in reality arifes from that jealoufy which narrow 
minded people in trade are but too apt to entertain ofeach other 
when their interefts clafh together. Thefe people with to 
cruth the city of Wafhington while it is yet in its infancy, be- 
caufe they know, that if the feat of government is transferred 
thither, the place will thrive, and enjoy a confiderable portion 
of that trade which is centered at prefent in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and New York. It is idle, however, to imagine 
that this will injure their different towns; on the contrary, 
although a portion of that trade which they enjoy at prefent 
fhould be drawn from them, yet the increafe of population in 
that part of the country, which they muft naturally fupply, 
will be fuch, that their trade on the whole will, in all proba- 
bility, be found far more extenfive after the federal city is 
eftablifhed than it ever was before. 

‘* A large majority, however, of the people in the United 
States is defirous that the removal of the feat of government 
fhould take place; and there is little doubt that it will take 
place at the appointed time. The difcontents indeed, which 
an oppofite meafure would give rife to in the fouth could not 
but be alarming, and if they did not occafion a total fepara- 
tion of the fouthern from the northern ftates, yet they would 
certainly materially deftroy that harmony which has hitherto 
exifted between them.” 


This account is extremely interefting—the new me- 
fropolis of @ RISING EMPIRE! the politician and 
merchant 
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merchant will be difpofed to indulge vifions of blifs on 
fo fublime a fubje&t. Congrefs, it feems, has requefted 
that the mortal remains of their great and beloved 
Wafhington fhould be removed from the family yault at 
Mount Vernon, and depofited in the capitol], To this 
requeft Mrs. Wafhington has confented, but the time 
of the removal has not yet been determined. Thus 
even his afhes will become a memorial to future gene- 
rations ! 


-—— ae 


A Prayer and Sermon delivered at Charleftown, De- 
cember 31,1799,0n" the Death of George Wa/fhing- 
ton, late Prefident, and Commander in Chief of the 
Armies, of the United States of America, who de- 
parted this life at Mount Vernon, in Virginia, on 
the 14th of the fame Month, in the Sixty-ninth Year 
of his Age. With an Additional Sketch of his Life. 


By Fedidiah Morfe, D.D. Pafor of the Church in 
Charlefiown ; to which is prefixed an Account of the 
Proceedings of the Town on the melancholy Occafion, 
written by Fofiah Bartlett, Efg. Stockdale. 2s. 


THE paffage of fcripture, which forms the bafis of 
this fermon, is Deuteronomy xxxiv. 5, 7, 8. So 
Mofes, the fervant of the Lord, died. His eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated. And the Children of 
Ifrael wept for Mofes in the plains of Moab thirty days. 
The difcourfe contains a well drawn parallel between 
Mofes and Wafhington ; the particulars in each cha- 
racter, both as general and /awgiver, are traced in va- 
rious particulars with judgment and ability. To an 
American audience fuch an addrefs from the pulpit 
muft have been peculiarly impreffive. The account of 
the proceedings of the town is alfo extremely intereft- 
ing. ‘ The fociety of the Free Mafons, accompanied 
by the officers of the town, the church, the parifh, and 
a number of the reverend clergy, returned in proceffion 
to 
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to Warren Hall, where funerai ceremonies were per- 
formed in memory of the moft diftinguifhed warn/pired 
member of the fraternity, of which facred or prophane 
hiftory can boaft. The walls, the pedeftal, the tables, 
and the regalia of the lodge, were fhrouded. In the 
eaft was a ftriking portrait of the late Gzorce 
WasHINGTON, furrounded by a difplay of bright 
rays in every direétion. In the north ftood the figure 
of a large eagle, mantled in black, with its eyes direéted 
to the picture, and from its bill was fufpended a label, 
with the following infcription :—A// Fudea, and the 
inhabitants of Ferufalem, did him honour at his death. 
In the fouth was a portrait in mourning of the Prefi- 
dent of the United States. The light of the room was 
no more than fufficient to difplay thefe affed?ing ob- 
jets ; and the hall was vifited in the evening by every 
defcription of the inhabitants, whofe grave deportment 
and propriety of behaviour, denoted a juft eftimation of 
the tranfaétions of the day.” 


The mafterly fketch of Wa/hington’s Life, was in- 
ferted in the lait number of our Mifcellany. 





An Appeal to the Britifh Hop Planters. By S. F. Wad- 
dington. Crofby and Letterman. 1s. 

A$ every Briti/h fubje is, by the law of the land, 

deemed innocent will his conviétion, fo we ought 
not to prejudge the cafe of the gentleman before us, 
The Appeal is written with fpirit, and is deferving of 
an attentive perufal by all thofe who-wifh not to incur 
the charge of partiality. The diftribution of jutftice 


fhould be the prime obje& both of individuals and of 
the community. 
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The Beauties of Kotzebue; containing the moft inte- 
refting Scenes, Sentiments, Speeches, Sc. in all his 
admired Dramas, freely tranflated, conneted and 
digefted under appropriate Heads, alphabetically, ar- 
ranged, with Biographical Anecdotes of the Axthor, 
a Summary of his Dramatic Fables, and Curfory 
Remarks. By Walley Chamberlain Oulton. Crofby 
and Letterman. 4s. 6d. 


A Judicious feleétion of paffages from any popular 
author is defirable, and the age indeed abounds 
with fuch pretenfions. Kotzebue is certainly an inge- 
nious dramatift, and his produétions have excited great 
attention. 


'6¢ Wild is the garden, but the foil is good,” 


is the appropriate motto of this publication. They are 


the author’s own words, and are certainly characteriftic 
of the genius he has difplayed in his numerous pro- 
ductions. 

Of this fele€tion we may fafely fay, that it is well ex- 
ecuted, and may be ufeful in fchools, where the recital 
of dialogues is employed fur the improvement of ora- 
tory. A plot of the feveral dramas is prefixed, which 
ferves as a guide to the extracts or beauties, which are 
detached portions of the refpeétive plays. 

Some perfons are prejudiced againft this’ mode of 
gutting works, under the impofing appellation of deau- 
ties; there is rather an unfairnefs in the bufinefs—but 
perufed with care, and as introduétory to the works 
themfelves, thefe beauties may, in feveral refpects, 
prove ferviceable to the rifing generation. 
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Speed the Plough; a Comedy, in Five A&s, as per- 
formed ‘with univerfal Applaufe at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. By Thomas Morton, Ejq. 
Longman and Rees. Price 2s. 


1% our laft Mifcellany we laid before our readers the . 


plot of this much admired comedy ; and having fince 
perufed it, we can {peak with more confidence of its con- 
tents. The character of A/hfeld is extremely well de- 
lineated, both for its wit and amufement. The cha- 
raéter of Henry is more tragical, the language more 
elegant, and more to be admired. The play is well 
drawn up, the charaéters ingenioufly depicted, the 
moral fentimental, and the whole adapted to amufe 
and inftruét the mind— 


“‘ To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art, 
To raife the genius and to mend the heart.”’ 


As the general nature of this play has been already 
explained in our Dramatic Regifter, any thing more on 
the fubjeét would be ufelefs. We fhall, however, make 
a few extracts. 


SCENE II. An Apartment in the Cafe. 


Str Puitie BLANDFORD difcovered. Miss BLANDFORD 
reading. 


“ Mifs Blandford. Shall I proceed to the next effay ? 

« Sir Philif. What does it treat of ? 

*« Mifs Blandford. Love and friendthip. 

“ Sir Philip. A fatire ? 

“‘ Mifs Blandford. No, father—an eulogy. 

“ Sir Philip. Thus do we find in the imaginations of men, 
what we in vain look for in their hearts, Lay it by /a kncck- 
ing at the door,) Come in, 


Enter 
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Enter EVERGREEN. 


«“ Evergreen, My dear mafter, I am a petitioner to you. 

“ Sir Philip. (rifes) None poffetfes a better claim to my 
favour—a‘k and receive. 

“ Evergreen, Ithank you, fir. The unhappy Henry ! 

“ Mifs Blandford. What of him? 

¢ Sir Philip. Emma—go to your apartment. 

“ Mifs Blandford. Poor Henry ! [ Exit. 

“ Sir Philif. Imprudent man ! 

“ Evergreen. (Sin Paiip turns from him with refentment ) 
Nay, be not angry, he is without, and entreats to be ad- 
mitted. 

“ Sir Philif. I cannot, wilt not again behold him. 

“ Evergreen. 1 am forry you refufe me, as it compels me 
to repeat.his words. If,” faid he, ‘ Sir Philip denies my 
humble requeft, tell him I demand to fee him.” 

“ Sir Philif. Demand to fee me! Well, his 4igk command 
thall be obeyed then //arcaffically) ; bid him approach. 

[Exit EVERGREEN. 








Enter Henry. 


“ Sir Philip. By what title, fir, do you thus intrude on 
me? 

‘“‘ Henry. By one of an imperious nature, the title of a cre« 
ditor. 

“ Sir Philip. 1 your debtor ! 

“ Henry, Yes; for you owe me juftice. You, perhaps, 
withhold from me the ineftimable treafure of a parent’s blef- 
fing. 

“ Sir Philip. (impatiently) To the bufinefs that brought 
you hither. 

“ Henry. Thus then—I believe this is your fignature (fro~ 
ducing a bond.) 

“ Sir Philip. Ah! (recovering himfelf) it is 

“© Henry. Affixed to a bond of toool. which by affignment 
is mine, By virtue of this I difcharge the debt of your 
worthy tenant Afhfield; who, it feems, was guilty of the 
crime of vindicating the injured and protecting the unfortu- 
nate. Now, Sir Philip, the retribution my hate demands is, 
that what remains of this obligation may not be now paid to 
me, but wait your entire convenience and leifure. 

Nn 2 “ Sir 
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“ Sir Philip. No; that muft not be. 

“¢ Menry. Oh, fir, why thus opprefs an innocent man?— 
why f{purn from you a heart that pants to ferve you?—No 
anfwer, farewell (going). 

“ Sir Philip. Hold—one word before we part—tell me— 
I dread to afk it /afide), how came you poffeffed of this 
bond? 

“ Henry. A ftranger, whofe kind benevolence ftept in, and 
faved ——_—_—- 

“© Sir Philip. His name? 

“© Henry. Morrington. 

“ Sir Philigz. Friend! tormentor! has he caught me !—= 
You have feen this Morrington ? 

“* Henry. Yes. 

“ Sir Philip. Did he fpeak of me ? 

“ Henry, He did—and of your daughter. ** Conjure him,” 
faid he, ‘ not to facrifice the lovely Emma by a marriage her 
heart revolts at.’? Tell him the life and fortune of a parent 
are not his own. He holds them but in truft for his offspring, 
Bid him refleét, that while his daughter merits the brighteft 
rewards a father can bettow, fhe is by that father doomed to 
the harfhett fate tyranny can inflict. 

“© Sir Philip Torture ! (with vehemence). Did he fay who 
caufed this facrifice ? 

“¢ Henry. He told me you had been duped of your fortune 
by tharpers. 

“ Sir Philif. Aye; he knows that well. Young man, 
mark me—This Morrington, whofe precepts wear the face of 
virtue, and whofe praétice feems benevolence, was the chief 
of the hellith banditti that ruined me. 

* Henry. Is it poffible ? 

“ Sir Philip. That bond you hold in your hand was ob- 
tained by robbery. 

‘© Henry, Confufion ! 

“ Sir Philip. Not by the thief.who, encountering you as a 
man, ftakes life againft life, but by that moft cowardly vil- 
lain, "who, j in the “moment when reafon fleeps and paffion is 
roufed, draws his {nares around you, and hugs you to ruin, 
then fattening on the fpoil, infults the viétim he has made, 

*¢ Henry, On your foul is Morrington that man ? 

Sir Philig, On my foul he is, 

3 ¢ Henry 
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“« Henry. Thus then I annihilate the detefted aét—and 
thus I tread upon a villain's friendthip (tearing the bond), 

“ Sir Philip. Rath boy! What have you done? 

“ Henry. An aét of juftice tu Sir Philip Blandford. 

“ Sir Philif. For which you claim my thanks? 

“ Henry. Sir, 1am thanked already—here (/ointing to his 
heart.) Curfe on fuch wealth; compared with its poffeffion 
poverty is fplendour. Fear not for me—TI fhall not feel the , 
piercing cold; for in that man whofe heart beats warmly for 
his fellow creatures, the blood circulates with freedom—my 
food fhall be what few of the pampered fons of greatnefs can 
boatt of, the lufcious bread of independence ; and the opiate 
that brings me fleep, will be the recollection of the day paffed 
in innocence. 

“ Sir Philif. Noble boy! Oh! Blandford! 

“‘ Henry. Ah! 

“ Sir Philif. What have I faid? 

“ Henry. You called me Blandford. 

“ Sir Philip. "Twas error— Twas madnefs. 

“© Henry, Blandford! a thoufand hopes and fears rufh on 
my heart. Difclofe to me my birth—be what it may, I am 
your flave for ever; refufe me, you create a foe, firm and 
implacable as——— 

“ Sir Philizs Ah! am I threatened? Do not extinguifh 
the fpark of pity my breaft is warmed with. 

“ Henry, 1 will not. Oh, forgive me. 

“ Sir Philip. Yes, on one condition—leave me. Ah! 
fome one approaches. Begone, I infiit—I entreat. 

“ Henry. That word has charmed me. I obey, Sir Philip 
—you may hate, but you fhall refpect me.” [ Exit. 


We will gratify our readers with tranfcribing a little 
of the witty language of Athfield. 


Enter ASHFIELD. 

“ Sir Philip, Come hither. I believe you hold a farm of 
mine? 

“ Afifield. Ees, zur, I do, at your zarvice. 

“ Sir Philip. 1 hope a profitable one ? . 

“ Afifield. Zometimes it be, zur. But thic year it be all 
other way as *twur—but I do hope as our landlords have a 

tightifh 
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tightifh big lump of the good, they’ll be zo kind hearted as 
to take a little bit of the bad. 

“ Sir Philip, “ It is but reafonable—I conclude then you 
are in my debt. 

“ Afhfield. Ees, zur, I be—at your zaivice. 

“ Sir Philif, How much? 

‘‘ Afhfield, Six, 1 do owe ye a hundred and fifty pounds—at 
your zarvice. 

“© Sir Philif. Which you can’t pay. 

“ Afhfield. Not a varthing, zur—at your zarvice. 

“ Sir Philip, Well, Iam willing to give you every indul- 
gence. 

“ Ajnfield. Be you, zur? that be deadly kind. Dear heart! 
it will make my auld dame quite young again, and I don’t 
think helping a poor man will do your honour’s health any 
harm—I don’t indeed, zur—I had'a thought of fpeaking to 
your worfhip about it—but then thinks I, the gentleman 
mayhap be one of thofe that do like to do a good turn, and 
not have a word zaid about it—zo, zur, if you had not men- 
tioned what I owed you, I am zure I never fhould—fhould 
not indeed, zur. 

‘“* Sir Philip. Nay, I will wholly acquit you of the debt, on 
condition 

“ Afhfield. Ees, zur. 

“ Sir Philif#. On condition, I fay, you inftantly turn out 
that boy—that Henry. 

“ Afhfield. Turn out Henry !—Ha, ha,ha! Excufe my titter- 
ingy zur; but you bees making your vun of I, zure. . 

“ Sir Philif. Yam not apt to trifle—fend bim initantly 
from you, or take the confequences. 

 Affield. Turn out Henry ! I do vow I fhou’dn’t knaw 
how to zet about it—-I fhould not indeed, zur. 

“ Sir Philip. You hear my determination. If you difobey, 
you know what will follow—I’ll leave you to reflect on it. 

[ Exit. 

6 Afifield. Well, zur, Vll argufy the topic, and then you 
may wait upon me, and Dll tell ye. (Makes the motion of 
turning out )-~1 fhou’d be deadly awkward at it vor zartain— 
however, I’ll put the cafe.—Well! [ goes whiztling whoam 
—noa, drabbit it! I fhou’dn’t be able to whiztle a bit, I’m 
zure. Well! I goes whoam, and I fees Henry zitting by = 
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wife, mixing up fomeit to comfort the the wold zoo}, and take 
away the pain of her rheumatics.—Very well! Then Henry 
places a chair vor I by the vire zide, and zays—“ Varmer, the 
horfes be fed, the theep be folded, and you have nothing to do 
but to zit down, fmoke your pipe, and be happy!” Very 
well! (becomes affeéted). Then I zays— Henry, you be 
poor and friendlefs, zo you muft turn out of my houze di- 
rectly.” Wery well! then my wife ftares at I—reaches her 
hand towards the vire place, and throws the poker at my 
head. Very well! then Henry gives a kind of aguith thake, 
and getting up, fighs from the bottom of his heart—then hold- 
ing up his head like a king, zays—‘* Varmer, I have too 
Jong been a burthen to you—Heaven proteé you as you have 
me.—Farewell ! I go.’ Then I fays, “ If thee doez I'll be 
domn’d” (with great a Hollo! you Mitter Sir Philip! 

you may come in. 


Enter Sin Poiire BLANDFORD. 


Zur, I have argufied the topic, and it wou’dn’t be pratty—zo 
Ican’t. 

“© Sir Philif. Can’t! abfurd ! 

6 Afupield. Well, zur, there is but another word—I won’t. 

Sir Philip. Indeed! 

“ Afhfield. No, zur, L won’t—I’d zee myfelf hang’d firft, 
and you too, zur—I wou’d indeed (sowing). 

“ Sir Philig. You refufe then to obey. 

“ Affield, 1 do zur—at- your zarvice (bowing), 

“ Sir Phili#. Then the law muft take its courfe. 

“ Affield. Ube zorry for that tooI be indeed, zur; but 
if corm wou’dn’t grow I cou’dn’t help it; it wer’n’t poifon’d 
by the hand that zow’d it. Thic hand, zur, be as free from 
guilt as your own. : 

6 Sir Philip. Ob! (fighing deeply). 

“ Afhfield, It were never held out to clinch a hard bargain, 
nor will it turn a good lad out into the wide wicked world, 
becaufe he be poorith a bit. I be zorry you be offended, zur, 
quite—but come what wool, I'll never hit thic hand againtt 
here, but when I be zure that zomeit at inzide will jump 
againft it with pleafure (bowing). I do hope you'll repent of 
all your zins—I do indeed, zur; and if you thou’d, I’ll come 
seh ee “temaly as ever=I wool, indeed, zur. 

“ S 
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Sir Philif. Your repentance will come too late! [ Exit, 
“ Afhfield. Thank ye, zur—govod morning to you—I do 
hope I have madé myzel agreeable—and fo I’ll go whoam. 


[ Exit. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
aC 


The pieces by Carolus—by F. F. of Hackney—by Reg. 

uvenis—and the Addrefs to the “Moon; thall receive infertion, 

he laft particularly meets our approbation, and we fhall be 
glad to receive from the fame quarter fimilar contributions. 
We with our Correfpondents in general to pay greater atten- 
tion to their poetical communications. The wooer of the 
mufes fhould recollect that rAyming is not poetry. 

Lines on a Diamond—to Mifs Y. fhall have admiffion ; but 
On feeing the Fields in Spring, is too imperfeét for infertion, 
The talents of its author, however, are deferving of cultiva- 
tion. The Explanation of the Calendar fhall have a place in 
our MrscELLANY. 

The requeft of Y. Z. fhall be complied with refpecting the 
Annual Necrology. We fhall thank J. C. fora fketch of the 
General, and alfo for his likenefs, which fhall be taken due 
care of and fpeedily returned. The manufcript Tour has 
been left long ago at No. 20, Paternofter Row. 

We hope that both Emma and Sophia, will favour us with 
more of their communications, 

We have the pleafure to inform our Readers, that the next 
Volume commences with a New Type, cait by CAsLon: in 
this, as well as in other inftances, we are ftudious of their 
gratification. Weare happy indeed in faying, that the in- 
creafing fale of the Vis1ToR puts it in our puwer thus to aug- 
ment the mtans of their entertainment, 











